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THE CURRENCY OF SIAM, COCHIN CHINA, AND JAPAN, 


A review of the different systems and mediums of currency 
in the various great nations lying East of the Ganges, com- 
prising an immense superficial area, and containing one half 
the human race, would be a very intricate, but very interesting 
task: it would have to treat of the earliest methods devised by 
Man, for conducting the operations of trade; and of the 
World’s oldest systems of currency ; and we should find, with- 
out any very minute investigation, that the methods made use 
of at the earliest times mentioned in our sacred books are 
identical with those still in use in the Chinese Empire; and 
although their records carry us back to a time far anterior to 
that of the Patriarchs, we still find in them mention of the 
same system of currency as exists at the present = When 
Abraham gave 400 shekels of silver for the field of Ephron, it 
distinctly says, “‘ and Abraham weighed to Ephron the silver,’’ 
which there would have been no need to do, had the shekels 
been coins ; and in the same way the Chinese of the present 
day weigh out so many taels of sycee, or in other words, pay 
away as many ingots of silver as will make up the required 
weight. We also have to remark another fact, as distinctive 
alike of Trans-Ganetic nations; they all make use of the 
precious metals in bulk, calculated by weight, as the medium of 
their mercantile intercourse; but each has a smaller or 
secondary currency, which generally takes the shape of coins, 
and of which necessity has compelled the use. The simplest 
form of this medium may be found in the cowries of India: 
but in Siam, Cochin China, China and Japan,.coins, of more or 
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less artistic make, have been substituted, and if their accounts 
are reliable, from the very earliest times. And although we do 
not know what the small change was in the time of Abraham, 
there is every reason to suppose a medium was in circulation 
which answered the purpose ; and at least we find, that nations 
coeval with him used pretty much the same coin as they do at 
the present vt We believe the earliest coinage of which we 
have any samples in the museums of Europe dates about B.C. 
800: these, we believe, are early Greek coins, but the coinage 
of Eastern Asia dates centuries further back. These remarks 
are introduced to show that, in treating of the currencies of 
nations of Eastern Asia, we are treating likewise of the earliest 
known systems used by man. 

Our commercial treaty with Siam was signed at Bangkok, 
18th April, 1855, and by it the treaty of 1826 was abrogated. 
Immense impetus. was given to trade by the new treaty, and 
although Siam was previously well known as a great rice pro- 
ducing country, the rush that then took place was certainly 
beyond the sober calculation of the most enthusiastic. Mer- 
chants of all pretensions, and some of none, flocked there; and 
50 or 60 ships, mostly of large tonnage, either blocked up 
the river, or waited for their cargoes outside the bar. In July, 
1857, a fleet of 74 merchant vessels entered the port; and 
among them were 5 ships of 2,000 tons burthen ; all eagerly 
filling up with rice, for hungry and sorely distressed China, 
which, just at that time, was suffering from a bad harvest—at 
least in the southern provinces, from the rebel devastations, and 
from her rulers having just commenced a war with the un- 
accountable and overbearing foreigner. But so enormous was 
the capacity of the rich alluvial plains of the Meinam, that the 
supply seemed to be exhaustless: boat after boat came from the 
wp country lashed alongside some one or other of the nu- 
nierous fleet, deposited its tiny cargo, and off again for a fresh 
supply ; and although the export for the year was unheard 
of, and must have been entirely menial, still no percep- 
tible drain seemed to have been put upon the productiveness 
of the country; and Siam was as ready next monsoon to go 
on again, disgorging her life-sustaining grain with unabated 
energy. Those only who know how necessary a staple rice is 
to the millions of China, how completely it enters into every 
meal and«every edible compound used in the Chinaman’s 
household, how the want of rice eclipses the want of every- 
thing else, will realise the necessity of such a neighbouring 
kingdom as Siam, capable of supplying any sudden demand for 
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the great staple, without burden to herself. It is true that a 
large trade with Siam has existed from the earliest times, but 
the Chinese junks by which that trade was carried on made 
only one voyage per year, arriving by one monsoon and leav- 
ing by the next; whereas our ships were capable of defying 
the monsoons, and making three or four trips in the year, be- 
sides carrying far larger cargoes, though not perhaps delivering 
them in any better order. Marco Polo speaks of the junk 
trade to Siam, and, as usual with him, in terms so truthful 
and specific as to be easily recognisable at the present day: 
but there is little doubt that the balance of trade then was 
on the side of China, the Siamese freely taking the manu- 
factured commodities of their more advanced neighbours, of 
which the junks came full, and having little except rice to 
offer in return ; if we except peacocks’ feathers, tiger skins— 
always a saleable article in China—and some few medicines ; 
and there is little doubt that large quantities of the precious 
metals, both gold and silver, were annually carried to China. 
Large quantities of gold are found in Siam, principally, we 
believe, about the head waters of its great river, but the 
names of various gold districts only are known, their positions 
being very uncertain. In 1857-8, a party of adventurers, under 
a person of the name of King, obtained from the authorities 
permission to explore the country, with the view of working 
the mines to greater advantage: they were well supplied with 
coolies and elephants, and every necessary that experience 
suggested, but jungle fever soon prostrated them, and although 
they made several attempts they were unsuccessful, and most 
died previously to leaving the country. Their description of 
the mineral wealth of the country was, however, brilliant in 
the extreme, and they particularly said that some of the hill 
tempies were lined with gold plates as thick as paper. At 
any rate, there can be no doubt but that Siam contains large 
mines of gold; and so haughty a court as that of Pekin, espe- 
pecially when Siam was considered a vassalage of the em- 
perors, would not be likely to miss the opportunity of 
squeezing as much of the precious metal as possible out of it, 
and her traders would not be less scrupulous, as we find 
from the numbers of them who have settled in Siam, and at 
the present day have succeeded in monopolising the whole 
trade of the country into their hands. With the exception of 
the two Kings, all the other large native merchants are 
Chinese: the opium farmer, one of the highest posts under 
government, is a Chinese ; and the Siamese themselves, natu~- 
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rally indolent, offer a ludicrous contrast to the intrusive bustling 
Chinaman. 

We see, then, that in the ancient intercourse of the two 
countries the balance was against Siam; but of late years, 
certainly since the new treaty, such has been the tremendous 
increase of exports, without the possibility of there being a 
corresponding increase of imports, that the tide has turned 
heavily, and silver has been lately pouring into Siam. The 
merchant in China who would wish to fetch a cargo of rice from 
Siam must either send dollars or sycee silver in the ship to 
buy it with, as he is under particular disadvantages in finding 
any import which will have a ready market. Manchester 
goods, the great staple currency of the East, he finds are sent 
more expeditiously from Singapore ; opium, another convenient 
article for wrapping up large sums of money in, also comes 
through Singapore; and, with the exception of some purely 
Chinese manufactures, he has to send bullion in order to effect 
the purchase, before loading his ship. Most of the silver thus 
introduced into the country is coined by the Government into 
ticals, salungs, and fongs, the ordinary currency of the country. 
Great anxiety is manifested by Government to prevent as much 
of the precious metal as possible from being exported, and one 
of the most effective methods is, to coin into their currency ‘all 
the metal they can get hold of, whether sycee silver or dollars, 
and so strict are they in preventing any uncoined silver going 
into the interior, in payment for rice, that a heavy penalty is 
imposed upon the country people accepting payment for their 
little lots of rice in anything but ticals, or, in case of having 
received dollars, omitting to come to the public treasury and 
having them at once exchanged for the national currency. The 
consequence is, that foreign merchants there, on receiving a 
consignment of dollars, or sycee, to purchase a cargo with, 
finding it difficult to purchase without ticals, are obliged at 
once to effect an exchange. For this purpose, one day a week 
is, we believe, appointed by Government for transacting the 
business, and some very large amounts of silver are every week 
paid in in this way; the authorities, meanwhile, being busily 
engaged coining the Chinaman’s clumsy shoe of sycee, or the 
bright-looking Mexican dollar, into ticals, for the next week’s 
demand. These ticals are lumps of silver about the size of a 
schoolboy’s marble, and, although not perfectly round, they are 
hammered nearly into a sphere; they are not cast, and seem 
made out of small pieces, cut the necessary length, off a square 
rod of silver, and are stamped in two places with the name and 
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value. The salungs and fongs are of the same shape, though 
smaller, being one half and one quarter of a tical, respectively. 
For general purposes, 5 ticals may be said to be worth 3 
dollars, and this calculation is within a fraction of the truth. 
This would make them worth 60 cents a-piece, or about 2s. 8d. 
English money. This coinage is certamly more convenient 
than even the Mexican dollar for carrying about the person, 
and, indeed, is the most compact form of coin used, with which 
we are acquainted, in the Kast ; but its value—60 cents—is a 
drawback to its usefulness, not being any proportionate part of 
the tael of China; thus rendering all calculatious of exchange 
between the two more intricate than need be, for in any mer- 
cantile transaction it will not, of course, do to calculate at the 
rate of 5 ticals to 3 dollars, the dollar itself not being an even part 
of the tael of China. The exchange between the two currencies 
is, however, as in every other case where large interests are 
concerned, regulated by an ever fluctuating market rate, the 
quotations from which are known from day to day, and made 
the guide of the passing transactions of, the tk The 
demands of the people of Siam for European manufactures 
are and must be necessarily very limited. Using the scantiest 
possible amount of clothing, and being very thinly scattered 
over a country producing an overwhelming abundance, every 
necessary required by their indolent and lymphatic tempera- 
ments, and possessing ‘a soil capable of raising enormous sup- 
plies of produce with little labour, we cannot hope to see our 
trade with that country arrive in such a position as to balance 
its exports and imports ; in this respect it will always be like 
China—the balance will be against us. In Siam, hoarding money 
is carried on to a great extent, and some of the statements we 
have heard of the length to which the habit is carried seems 
almost incredible, tons of ticals having lain for years in the 
strong room ot some wealthy man. Where this is the case we 
cannot expect a plethora of the precious metals to affect the 
market value, thereby causing a decline in price ; and this is 
probably the most powerful cause at work to account for the 
still continued absorption of silver bullion into Siam. 

In Cochin China the principal currency is silver, calculated 
by weight, and the decimal system of figures is used, but 

though at one time subject to China, it has used from remote 
times a different kind ofcash. The cash of Cochin China is larger 
than the cash of China, has the same square hole in the middle, 
but it is made or cast of some metal resembling lead or pewter, 
but what its constituents are we do not know. It varies very 
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much in value in different parts of the Empire, which would 
lead to the suggestion that the metal had a fictitious value, and 
was taken according to each district’s faith in it, whereas, 
although the cash of China may have a market difference of 
value in bulk, it never so far fluctuates as to touch the real value 
of the coins themselves. As regards its value we do not feel 
able to speak with any certainty, and until the trade of the 
country has developed itself much more than it has done under 
French and Spanish auspices, we shall not know much about it ; 
but we believe these cash are the only coin used in the Empire, and 
that as a general rule its currency assimilates so much to the 
Chinese as to be nearly identical. Near Cape Varela, on the 
Eastern coast, we obtained 900 of their large leaden-looking 
cash for a Mexican dollar, and about 1,500 for a tael of silver. 
As these figures do not bear any proportion to the respective 
value of the money, we cannot judge what they considered their 
cash to be worth. Tf 1,500 are equal to a tael,.they would be 
cheaper than Chinese cash, and if 900 only go to the dollar they 
would be dearer. 

One article of trade the produce of India—we refer to Opium 
—has been made in a very remarkable manner to answer the 
purpose of money in all the nations bordering on the seas east 
of Singapore, and, indeed, it may be called a third species of 
currency used by the traders of those nations. It is nearly as 

ortable as sycee silver, and finds a ready market wherever the 
ier, Siamese, Cochin-Chinese, Chinese and Japanese are found : 
ships going to the islands of Java or Balli for rice for China, 
always carry several chests to sell against their expected cargo, 
and in Sumatra it meets with a constant demand against sago, 
gutta-percha, or pepper. Few Chinese junks navigate the seas 
without opium on board for purposes of barter; and up the 
rivers of China, and in the interior, it is constantly carried instead 
of sycee: that is to say, being so valuable in small quantities, and 
paying generally a high rate of profit, the merchant finds that 
as it commands an immediate sale, he, instead of carrying bullion, 
can take with him an article always convertible into bullion, 
and which besides pays him a large profit. A chest of opium 
measures about two feet six by two feet, and in China is worth 
about 550 to 650 taels, or say nearly £200, which size and value 
makes it a convenient article to carry for purposes of trade. 
A boat leaying Shanghai for the interior to buy silk would 
probably take half sycee and half opium as mediums to pay for 
its expected cargo with, and any vessel leaving China bor a 
cargo of rice from Siam would be sure to carry some opium 
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besides her silver. Perhaps it may not be out of place to 
explain the manner in which so valuable an article is calculated 
and sold. Patna opium is always packed in boxes containing 
exactly one picul (1333 bs.) and being sold by the picul gives 
rise to no difficulty. But Malwa opium, though sold also by 
the picul, is packed irregularly, and each chest is emptied, and 
its contents has to be weighed, and its value made out. We 
will suppose a chest of Malwa is found to contain 98 balls or 
cakes of opium, and that they weigh collectively 1 picul 3 
catties and 14 taels. The catty is the one 100th part of a 
picul, and the tael one 16th of a catty. Suppose the Malwa to 
have been sold at 650 taels per picul, each catty will be worth 
taels 6°50, and each tael of opium one 16th of that sum. The 
chest of Malwa would therefore be worth taels 60°75°18. 

The banking system in the East has long arrived at great 
perfection and nearly corresponds to our own. In all the large 
cities there are numerous bankers who have agents in the 
neighbouring towns, and by their means you can obtain a draft 
or cheque one upon the other. Most of the bankers are private 
men of wealth; but again, in some instances, guilds are formed 
of numerous partners who carry on very extensive concerns, 
and they are generally the court bankers or rather government 
bankers for the local authorities of the provinces. Some of 
these men have great interest, and, as a curious fact, they are all, 
almost without exception, very heavy creditors of the Govern- 
ment, some to the extent of one or two millions of taels. For 
these large sums they have literally no security, as the Govern- 
ment and Government officials are omnipotent, and a few lines 
in the “ Pekin Gazette ’’ would soon extinguish the obligation, 
and perhaps the life of the creditor as well; but they are often 
given titles and places which enable them to squeeze in their 
turn, and so make the debt out of those under them. 





y~ 
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ON SOME MISTAKES IN MONETARY SCIENCE, 
No. I. 


Ir is a common mistake to confound currency with money. 
All money is currency, but all currency is not money. The 
signature of Mr. Rothschild would give unquestioned and 
immediate currency to any commercial document, but it would 
not be money. No one would refuse it as an acquittance of 
debt, but no one could be compelled to accept it. It is money 
alone that discharges the sheriff’s warrant, and hence it is 
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invested with the distinctive title of legal tender; but that 
character does not attach to a bill of exchange, though 
accepted by all the bankers in Lombard Street, nor to an 
Exchequer bill, though that instrument rests on the credit of 
Government. Both are currencies, nothing more. 

This error is similar in kind to ‘another, which confounds 
capital with money. Capital, in its proper sense, embraces all 
exchangeable products, none of which, as products, are money, 
but commodities. Gold itself is not money before it is 
fabricated into coin. Capital buys money, but till the pur- 
chase is made, a man rich in capital may be a pauper in legal 
tender, as tens of thousands know to their cost who have been 
surprised in the storm of a panic. In early times, when goods 
were exchanged by barter, cattle served as a measure of value, 
as when the golden armour of Glaucus was valued at 100 oxen, 
and the brazen armour of Diomedes at only nine oxen. So 
also when Laertes bought the beautiful slave Euryclea for 100 
oxen. The word “ capital’? is derived from the Latin word 
‘* capitale”’? and “ catallum,’? denoting cattle; as the modern 
word “ pecuniary” is deduced from “ pecus,”” asheep. Homer 
and Hesiod, who knew nothing of gold and silver coins, 
estimated wealth in flocks and herds. In the same medium the 
riches of Job were computed. When men advanced from 
barter to coins, these were stamped with the figures of oxen, 
horses, sheep, and hogs, which were all originally included 
under the term “capitale vivum,” or living capital, the 
animals being regarded as living money. In those distant ages 
the term “ chattels’? was applied to the animals dead, dead 
stock ; and the etymology of the word, slightly varied, connects it 
with “ catallum.”? Such animals constituting pastoral wealth, 
were regarded as living money, and the figured coins were their 
monetary symbols. Language changes with manners and 
customs, and in course of time a perverted sense was given to 
the word “ capital,”” being extended from cattle to all products 
indiscriminately ; and in this sense it is now improperly used, 
creating a confusion of ideas among the trading classes. Thus, 
when money is loanable at alow rate in the markets of interest, 
the newspapers announce that capital is abundant, though what 
is intended is that money is unemployed, an evident sign of 
contracted trade, and a most decisive proof of commercial 
inactivity, denoting either want of confidence or unremunera- 
tive profit. The stocks of true capital, thatis of accumulated real 
property, in shops, warehouses, docks, or granaries, may not 
have received any addition, or may even have been diminished, 
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while bankers, discounters and brokers, experience difficulty in 
obtaining borrowers of the money they wish to lend. 

The error involved in this substitution of aggregate products 
for legal tender money, confounding the objects moved with the 
moving force, as a ship with the tide or wind that impels it 
forward, has given rise to another fallacy, which became very 
popular during the panic of 1847 among the learned Thebans, 
who ascribed that catastrophe to railway enterprise. The 
fallacy grew out of an assumed difference between fixed 
and floating capital; capital in both cases being falsely identified 
with money. It was asserted that the sovereigns expended in 
constructing the iron roads were buried under the sleepers. 
Thus locked up they could no longer be current; they were 
withdrawn from the general trade of the country which 
necessarily stagnated when its impelling force, embodied in 
the sovereigns as the circulating medium, became motionless. 
This silly dogma was accepted as a happy solution of what was 
deemed an incomprehensible mystery. While railways were in 
course of construction, floating capital furnished materials and 
wages ; but its power was limited, and became less and less as 
the works proceeded. Why? Because, answered the Thebans, 
the floating capital became converted into fixed capital, in which 


last character it could no longer circulate. Common sense, rare 

at all times, but especially rare in a panic, when the multitude 

are stunned and bewildered, gave a very different interpreta- 

tion to the commercial disaster. It denied ——- that the 
y 


floating capital was locked up, contending that it simply changed 
owners. The shareholders of the railway had passed their 
sovereigns from their own pockets into the pockets of those 
who had executed the works, and the operation neither 
diminished the number of sovereigns in the general money 
market nor diminished their activity. If money had been 
spoken of instead of floating capital, this stupid mystification 
would have been scouted as soon as it was announced. The 
most credulous of dupes could never have been persuaded that 
sovereigns were immovably deposited under the sleepers; nor 
would the most impudently brazen of impostors have ventured 
to propound a theory so glaringly mendacious, when the 
slightest reflection must have made it plain that nothing more 
had happened than the transfer of money from the credit of 
the railway directors to the credit of the railway contractors. 
But people did not reflect. Panic became the mother o/ folly, 
as well as of ruin; and it may serve as a warning if we here 
reproduce some of the nonsense, accepted at the time as wisdom, 
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which sprang from the confusion of fixed and floating capital, 
and the substitution of both for legal tender money. 

In the Times of November 6, 1847, a correspondent wrote in 
the following doleful strain :— 

‘“¢ Land, canals, railway shares, canal and bank shares, cotton, 
wines, iron, the labour of the country—all must be depressed, 
until the miser, who has hoarded his gold, will bring it out ; 
until the Englishman, who has money in foreign bonds or rail- 
roads, will find it his interest to sell them and buy those of his 
own country; until foreigners themselves will buy our secu- 
rities, our cottons, our woollens, and manufactured produce.” 

On the 26th of November following, the City editor of the 
Times supported the views of their correspondent in the follow- 
ing terms :—“ All that we can discover before us is declining 
trade, and grinding poverty, bankrupt railways, and increased 
taxation.” 

This language was. accepted as the exponent of public opinion, 
and it invites some comments. It is to be taken in connection 
with the fallacy of the conversion of fixed into floating capital, 
as the assigned cause of the panic. The correspondent asserts 
that the “ miser hoarded his gold ” because sovereigns disap- 
peared from circulation, being buried under the sleepers, which 
is false in fact ; nor could all the misers in England united, had 
they been so stupid as to adopt so senseless a policy, have 
drained the Bank. It is also false that gold was being exported 
at the time when panic occurred, or when it was menacing; on 
the contrary, it was proved by the most trustworthy evidence, 
the evidence of the Bank directors themselves, before the Lords 
Committee in 1848, that the foreign exchanges were favourable, 
and that gold was actually flowing into the country. It is, 
however, true that sovereigns escaped from the cellars in Thread- 
needle Street and reached the provinces, where railways were 
being constructed, but most assuredly not to be locked up, as 
the absurd theorists on fixed and floating capital contended, but 
to circulate in the purchase of materials and the payment of 
wages. This was clearly a national good, and could not have 
been the legitimate source of calamity; however, calamit 
came, and if we seek its true cause in another direction we sh 
find it. The case stood thus. Railways demanded the pre- 
sence of a larger amount of gold coin than the Bank could 
supply in the terms of its charter, and still be in a condition to 
redeem its notes. At one and the same time sovereigns were 
insufficient to serve the double purpose of a new industry in 
addition to the old, and also to keep up to its required level the 
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metallic deposit in the Issue Department of the Bank of Eng- 
land. This the Bank directors perceived, and so did the country 
bankers. It was clear that either they must stop payment, or 
the railways must be stopped. The Bank refused to discount. 
Private bankers refused to renew bills, and they, not misers, 
began to hoard gold. It was not, then, the conversion of float- 
ing into fixed capital that caused the panic; in regard to rail- 
ways and those who were building them, sovereigns would have 
continued to circulate with undiminished activity, and without 
the least reduction of the amount ; it was the Bank that arrested 
the flow, or rather the Bank Act of 1844. The “ grinding 
poverty ’’ spoken of by the City editor of the Times was the 
infliction of the Legislature, and entirely disconnected from any 
commercial or industrial process whatever. There were but 
two alternatives ; either for Bank notes not to be convertible 
into gold, or for railway enterprise to be discontinued ; but 
neither alternative had the remotest relation to the conver- 
sion of floating into fixed capital. The fallacy was invented 
by knaves to deceive the dupes whom they had plundered; and 
the proof is that on the instant the Bank Act was suspended, 
the sovereigns emerged from under the sleepers where they 
were said to have been buried, and found their way to the 
Bank cellars. 

Another error of a kindred character springs out of the 
ambiguous meaning attached to the term “ plenty of money.” 
To see through the disguises of this fallacy, we must guard our 
minds against the deception of mere words. The case is thus 
ably put by Mr. Thomas Attwood. 

“The principal of money must be distinguished from the 
interest of money, or, in other words, the purchase or owner- 
ship of money must be distinguished from the mere borrowing 
or lending of money. In the one case the ownership of money 
is transferred in exchange for property or labour ; in the other 
case, the mere temporary use of money, or the mere right of 
employing it for a short period, is transferred in exchange 
for some given rate of interest per cent. Entirely different as 
these two operations are, nothing is more common than to see 
them confounded in the minds of men. The banker, the 
broker, and the jobber, when speaking of the ‘plenty of 
money,’ mean thereby the facility of borrowing it cheaply 
upon good securities ; but when the farmer, the manufacturer, 
and the labourer speak of the ‘plenty of money,’ they mean 
thereby the facility with which their customers or employers 
pay them their debts, and with which they obtain good 
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prices for the sale of their agricultural and manufacturing 
produce and labour.” 

It is plain from this exposition that money may be plentiful 
in one of these senses and scarce in the other at the same time. 
It may be a “drug” onthe Stock Exchange, while unattain- 
able in the markets of industry, and therefore not active in the 
processes of production. In a similar manner water ma 
be collected in a capacious reservoir and there detained, 
while the surrounding fields are parched in aridity. It is only 
when the imprisoned water is set free, to flow in meandering 
streams over the thirsty ground, that it renders service to 
agriculture. The “plenty of money,” as the “ plenty of 
water,” is a term devoid of practical meaning, unless the 


- money and the water are accessible—unless the former is 


brought into contact with goods and the latter into contact 
with the soil When money is massed in the markets of 
interest its abundance is accompanied by stagnation, and for 
all industrial purposes it might as well be in the mines. This 
state of things is similar to what occurs in the natural body 
when the blood accumulates in the head, threatening apoplexy ; 
the lower extremities becoming torpid through benumbed cir- 
culation. Thus it is with the limbs of commerce. These must 
be stimulated into activity by the infusion of money. For a 
time, for as long a time as the holders of money are content to 
go on without interest, the trading classes are tauntingly told, 
* any man may obtain money, now a drug through its redun- 
dancy, on easy terms,if he has good security to offer.’’ This 
supercilious tone, however, is soon lowered when borrowers 
stand aloof, the lenders lowering their terms to tempt borrowers, 
but only granting a loan for short periods ; for they well know 
what is sure to follow. They give sufficient time for the 
wool to grow on the back of the sheep, secretly re- 
solving to shear the fleece when it has become thick 
and heavy. As money flows from the markets of interest 
into the markets of industry, the “plenty of money ” now 
shows itself in the second form. Labour is employed, wages 
are paid, and employers realise profits. A growing prosperity 
inspires confidence. Trade has revived, and all the newspapers 
are eloquent on its extension. In all departments production 
is active, and there is plenty of money to circulate the products. 
Suddenly the newspapers condemn what they have praised, and 
in a reproachful tone raise the cry of “overtrading.’’ The 
fact is, prices have risen with the “plenty of money,’ and 
foreigners, preferring cheap gold to dear goods, carry away 
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sovereigns, leaving manufactures unpurchased in our ware- 
houses. Then comes the reaction. The wool has grown on the 
backs of the sheep, or borrowers of money; now the lenders 
ply the shears, and clip the golden fleece. Then the country 
reverts to the former state ; the “ plenty of money ”’ disappears 
from the markets of industry, and is again massed up in the 
markets of interest. These are the vicissitudes which, accord- 
ing to the philosophy of Lord Overstone, “teach an instructive 
lesson.” 

Money is the instrument of distribution ; Adam Smith com- 
pares it to a road which circulates goods from town to town. 
“The gold and silver money,” he says, “ which circulates in 
any country may very properly be compared to a highway, 
which, while it circulates and carries to market all the grass 
and corn of the country, produces itself not a single pile of 
either.”? If, then, commodities increase, roads must be in- 
creased or widened, otherwise circulation must be arrested. 
Thus the thoroughfares existing in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth would clearly be inadequate to the traffic of the reign of 
Queen Victoria ; and, following out Adam Smith’s comparison, 
it must be obvious that money ought to expand as exchange- 
able goods are multiplied. Hence it was soon discovered that 
the precious metals were inadequate to discharge the functions 
of a medium of distribution, and they were supplemented by 
bills of exchange, bank-notes, and other instruments of credit. 
In fact, the precious metals derive their chief value from their 
scarcity, or slowness of increase compared with the increase of 
population and of material products. Thig alone unfits gold 
for being the instrument of exchange in commercial countries 
so highly advanced as England, though it may suit the infancy 
of pastoral or agricultural tribes. It is, indeed, urged by those 
interested in contracted money that rapidity of circulation 
compensates for smallness in amount; but this involves a 
fallacy, for, whenever there is the smallest tendency to an 
insufhciency of currency, an immediate stagnation of trade 
ensues from the difficulty of carrying on the customary sales ; 
and so far from an increased demand for money accelerating 
circulation, it never fails to impede its activity by retarding 
the exchange of commodities. All experience shows that cir- 
culation is most rapid when the supply of money is most abun- 
dant. The remarks made on the different sense in which we 
are to understand the term “ plenty of money,” when applied 
to the markets of interest and the markets of labour, are 
decisive on the fallacy. 
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Metallic money of intrinsic value is restricted money, and 
they who insist on it-must make up their minds to the conse- 
quences, whatever these may be. One of those consequences is 
restricted trade, since it is obvious that trade cannot progres- 
sively and uninterruptedly reach beyond the range of the 
medium in which it is conducted. It is impossible for a ship 
to swim in the same depth of water that will float a Thames 
wherry. Now, the commercial spirit of the present generation 
shuns the notion of restricted trade ; from year to year it aspires 
to extend its operations ; every improvement in machinery is 
designed to multiply products ; yet that same commercial spirit 
commits the folly of refusing the means while it wills the end. 
It fails to perceive that what is foolishly called “ overtrading ’’ 
and “ overproduction,” is really nothing more than the wnder- 
production of money. The ship itself is seaworthy, but if the 
water on which she floats is withdrawn, it is to that withdrawal 
we must refer the wreck. Never in the history of the world 
were there more goods than the natural appetites and desires of 
mankind could consume, and would consume, if all were allowed 
to create equivalents by their labour ; but the law says, ‘ You 
shall only labour up to the gold limit, that limit being indicated 
by the quantity of precious metal in the Bank of England ; 
attempt to exceed that limit, labour must cease by authority of 
Parliament ; for it is better that industrious men should starve, 
than for Bank notes to be inconvertible into gold at the arbi- 
trary Mint price of that metal.” 

When governments first coined bullion, the object was to 
facilitate the circulation of commodities, so that labour might 
be continuously employed; the object was not to facilitate 
speculation in the coin. But the best plans may be circum- 
vented and perverted. Soon a class of men arose who saw how 
they could acquire wealth by defeating the object of Govern- 
ment. They perceived that the price of the precious metal in 
the coin was of necessity fixed in the moneyed denomination it 
received at the Mint, otherwise it could not have served the 
purpose of counting and reckoning ; and they also saw that 
precisely the same weight and purity of metal in the ingot did 
not receive any moneyed denomination. It was therefore clear 
that the price of the coined bullion was invariable, while the 
price of the uncoined bullion was variable; hence the same 
metallic substance, having identically the same intrinsic value, 
might have different prices. Here, then, a wide field of specu- 
lation was opened. The tacticians of the Stock Exchange had 
only tocreate the difference, and a profit was certain on the 
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variation. This cunning manewuvre then became a study, and 
coin was perverted from an instrument of circulation into an 
instrument of speculation by those keener operators who knew 
how to turn their discovery to account. The general public 
knew nothing of the matter, and are still as ignorant as ever ; 
and it is the chief object of the knowing ones to keep the rest 
of the world in ignorance, or the golden sickle could no longer be 
put into the harvests of industry. Those harvests are reaped 
in the season of Panic, and for that reason panic is periodically 
created. It is not a natural calamity, as a plague, a flood, or a 
conflagration, but one that arises from a preventible cause. If 
the vast majority of the people, including every producer with- 
out one solitary exception, were cognizant of that cause, and of 
the mode in which it operates, it would be instantly removed ; 
hence the anxiety of those who amass enormous fortunes by the 
system to canal its true character, and represent it as inevita- 
ble. Let us, then, examine the whole machinery with calmness 
and caution. 

When Mr. Jones Loyd, now Lord Overstone, was examined 
before the Bank Committee in 1840, he was asked whether, in 
his judgment, the internal trade of the country ought to be 
regulated and maintained by as steady prices as possible; he 
answered that such an idea was “nonsense.’’ The question 
was then pressed upon him in this form: “ Have you ever 
considered what would be the effect upon the minds of the 
industrious classes if their wages fluctuated with the exchanges ; 
or what would be the feeling of the internal trading community 
towards the sole Bank of Issue, were their stocks to be subject 
to sudden depressions by the sale of foreign stock, or the pay- 
ment of the instalment of a foreign loan occasioning temporary 
depressions of exchange?’’ This was certainly a comprehensive, 
and what has been called a “seeking ’’ question, and from so 
high an authority in the banking world an instructive answer 
might have been expected, and it would have been gratefully 
received. But what was the reply? We subjoin it. Mr. 
Jones Loyd said: “I must admit that I have never reflec 
upon such topics, because I am quite sure that if I was to make 
the attempt, I should only lead my own intellect into great 
confusion, and come to no satisfactory or useful result, either 
to myself or the community.’? This answer, given, be it 
noticed, to a parliamentary committee, cannot be deemed 
satisfactory ; for since the witness admits that he had never 
reflected on the topics submitted to him, it is difficult to under- 
stand how he could have concluded that his intellect would have 
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been confused by their study; and the answer is the more 
extraordinary since he unhesitatingly answered that the notion 
of steady prices was “nonsense.”” It is clear, therefore, that 
the subject was not wholly foreign to his thoughts, and that it 
had not perplexed his reasoning faculties when he felt himself 
justified in giving so unqualified a reply to the first question. 
However, if so experienced a banker had never turned his 
thoughts to the effect produced on the internal trade of the 
country by the sale of foreign stock, or the payment of the 
instalment of a foreign loan, it may fairly be presumed that the 
great body of the productive classes are utterly ignorant of the 
subject. 

There was one point, however, on which the mind of the 
witness was completely made up. He considered that the price 
of gold, contained in coin, should be invariable, whether coin 
was abundant or scarce. With regard to it, he was convinced 
that steadiness even to absolute sameness or uniformity was 
wisdom, though in reference to all other commodities it was 
nonsense. It is this exception to the general rule that is the 
cause, the sole cause, of panic, and it merely operates because 
the legislature ordains that it shall operate. ‘There is no 
mystery in the matter; the cause is palpable, and may be 
removed in a day should the legislature will its removal. There 
is nothing to lead the intellect into confusion. Let it be 
directed by honesty, and truth will be apparent. Surely the 
simplest among us, if he will merely allow his mind to dwell 
on the subject for ten minutes, may perceive the difference 
between the fixed price of gold in the coin and the variable 
price in the ingot of uncoined gold. That perceived, all the 
solemn hypocrisy of overproduction, overtrading, overpopula- 
tion, and of the foreign exchanges, stands out in the broad 
glare of the coarse trickeries of thimblerig. 

Export millions of ounces of gold plate even of mint purity, 
and discounts will not rise a fraction of a farthing per cent., 
because nothing has been parted with but a commodity. But 
export the same weight of ounces in sovereigns, and discounts 
will rise to ten per cent., even if obtainable on any terms. How- 
ever, whether the gold leaves the country in the form of plate, or 
ingot, or bar, or sovereigns, the country is none the poorer, as 
has been falsely asserted, since an equivalent is received ; for it 
is notorious that imports and exports must balance themselves, 
measured in intrinsic value, to which merchants solely look in ex- 
change, and which always resolve themselves into the barter of six 
for halfa dozen. The real wealth of the country, consisting in its 
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aggregate products, remains when sovereigns are exported, 
which again negatives the silly sophism of the national poverty : 
what, then, has the country parted with? Nothing but the 
counters in which men reckon their property in a moneyed 
denomination ; and if the legislature command that all such 
reckoning be exclusively kept in such counters, it is their duty 
to detain them constantly in home circulation. But, far from 
doing that duty, they hold out a bribe to the foreign merchant 
and the resident speculator to abstract the counters, thus creating 
the panics they affect to deplore. Now, since the only reason 
why the sovereigns are exported is because the gold contained in 
them is more valuable abroad as a commodity than if is per- 
mitted to be at home as a coin, nothing more is requisite than 
to unfix the price and allow the coins to fetch as much as the 
commodity. Then the speculator would be defeated, and the 
foreigner would take our goods in exchange for his goods instead 
of leaving them in our warehouses. There could never occur a 
panic from purely commercial or political causes when the mint 
price of gold was abolished, and free trade was the universal rule 
at the market price of the metal. 

There is no more fatal impediment to the progress of sound 
opinion than prejudice, and that mental sluggishness or cowardice 
which is too lazy or too timid to think for itself. Of this weak- 
ness impostors of every grade take advantage—the gipsy 
fortune-teller, the quack doctor, and the monetary pee x. 
Because gold is the accepted medium in which international 
exchanges are adjusted, all balances being settled by barter in 
that metal as a commodity, therefore it is foolishly inferred that 
national or home exchanges must. be settled in the same metal 
in the character of coin. Hence Folly is persuaded that domestic 
industry can only be carried on with gold money of intrinsic 
value, and it is the interest of the speculators to encourage 
the belief. According to this doctrine, Scotland, till the year 
1845, could not have cultivated its lands, built houses, or formed 
docks. But all this was done, and most efficiently done, without 
a grain of gold. The instrument was a credit paper note, 
representing nearly the aggregate wealth of Scotland, and with 
that instrument all the people were fed, clothed and lodged. 
Some pseudo philosophers south of Tweed, more remarkable for 
their presumption than their modesty, denounced these notes as 
fictions, but the common sense of Scotland answered, “These 
fictions have created realities.” So, during the Bank Restriction 
Act, England found safety in paper, after having tried gold and 
found it utterly insufficient. 
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As a concluding comment on this popular but most delusive 
fallacy, which impoverishes the many for the enrichment of the 
few, we will briefly sketch the routine of the present system. 

The Bank of England governs the issue of money; the 
foreign exchanges govern the Bank; the course of those ex- 
changes is governed by a few moneyed individuals ; those in- 
dividuals are governed by self interest, which has no sympathies 
with British nationality, and that man is the master jobber 
who rules the stock and share market. At his will and pleasure 
he causes perturbations in trade, that he may put into his own 

ket the difference between gold in the coin and gold in the 
ingot. Thus, without ever having added a single blade of 

ass to the wealth products of the empire, he acquires mil- 
se by filching with the light finger the real property raised 
by labour. He is enabled to do it by the law of convertibility 
at a fixed price; if at a variable price, his scheme would be 
defeated. Were the Bank of England notes assimilated to a 
postage stamp, every gambler would quit the Stock Exchange, 
and its bulls and bears would be fossilized, sharing the fate 
of other extinct beasts of prey, whose existence is incompatible 
with a progressive state of industrial civilization. 


a 
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THE DRAIN OF SILVER TO THE EAST, AND THE 
CURRENCY OF INDIA.* 


FIRST NOTICE. 


Lorp Macavutay declared that, while a “row” in Covent Garden 
would crowd the benches of the House of Commons, a debate on 
India would empty nearly every seat. The justice of this censure is 
proved by the notorious fact that when Sir Charles Wood brings 
forward his annual financial statement, as Secretary of State for 
Indian Affairs, barely forty members listen to his speech. This 
known, and disgracefully known indifference, induced the publishers 
of Dr. Lees to give him a friendly warning that very few would read 
what he might write on our Eastern empire. However, with 
patriotic devotion, he has printed a highly instructive and interesting 
volume, and though we shall assign our reasons for differing from 
some of his opinions, we congratulate him on having given a very 
valuable addition to our monetary literature. When it is considered 
that the Indian peninsula covers a superficial area of nearly a million 
and a half square miles, having a population of nearly 180,000,000 of 
souls, and that if the wave of industrial civilization be once set in 
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motion it will advance from the confines of British India and pour 
onwards into Arabia, Persia, Afghanistan, Bokhara, Nipal, Birmah, 
Cochin-China, Siam, and other geographically related territories ; 
when we reflect that the vast regions of Asia offer a boundless market 
for our manufactures, and are capable of returning an equivalent for 
what they might receive in the products of their fertile soil, we are 
more than astonished at the indifference with which our vast posses- 
sions in the East are regarded by our statesmen and our merchants. 
No effort is made to diffuse a popular knowledge of the wondrous 
capabilities of our Oriental empire. It is true that, when the Cal- 
cutta mails arrive, our newspapers reprint some short extracts from 
the Indian press descriptive of the movements of some of the chief 
functionaries, but about the people they are silent ; and yet they fill 
their columns with correspondence about party squabbles in Italy, 
Austria, Hungary, and other continental states, only read by a few 
foreigners resident among us, and only read by them merely to be 
condemned for their insufficiency and unfairness. India receives a 
scanty notice at distant intervals, and England grows old in ignorance 
of the treasure it possesses, while labour seeks in vain for adequate 
employment, though a market, as yet scarcely approached, languishes 
from the want of the stimulus of its industry. Should the volume of 
Dr. Lees receive the encouragement it deserves, it cannot fail to rouse 
our merchants to enterprise, and teach our Government, in many 
respects, what to avoid and what to pursue. As the volume is divided 
into chapters, we shall follow the author’s arrangements in our 
comments. 

From the times of Imperial Rome bullion has flowed from West to 
East, and Pliny complained that India was the “sink” of the pre- 
cious metals. Gibbon has also observed that this continuous drain 
was “acomplaint worthy of the gravity of the senate,” and Humboldt, 
estimating the produce of the South American mines in the beginning 
of this century at 43,000,000 dollars, states that 25,000,000 were 
sent to Asia. In a general view of the subject, it is clear that bullion 
sent to India would be permanently detained ; self-denial is imposed 
by the religion of the natives, and climate forbids the luxuries of the 
table in which Europeans are prone to indulge: the East has always 
had much to sell with little desire to purchase what foreigners could 
offer, and therefore the balance of trade was always and largely in its 
favour, and that balance was necessarily discharged in gold or silver. 
Then arises the question, What has become of the bullion? No doubt 
much was buried and lost when arbitrary power was wont to plunder 
with strong hand, and successful industry invited spoliation. This 
is true of earlier times, when the Mahomedans invaded Hindostan, 
and was also when the Mogul empire was subverted on the fall and 
death of Aurengzebe, and parcelled out into seven independent king- 
doms ; but coming to modern times, when the supremacy of British 
power has rendered property secure, and the rich are not compelled to 
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secure their wealth by concealment, the question still presses for an 
answer, “ What has become of the silver?” and Dr. Lees discusses it 
in his first chapter. Some writers, very much accredited, but who 
really know nothing of the true circumstances of India, have explained 
this monetary puzzle by declaring that the silver bracelets and anklets 
worn by the natives represent a money value of £189,000,000. That 
is the estimate of Mr. Newmarch, and Mr. M‘Culloch, not deeming 
it at all extravagant, calculates the annual loss on these ornaments 
by wear and tear and abrasion at £4,000,000. This is a proof of the 
evils of defective knowledge concerning India; such absurdities 
never would have been printed unless the writers could have counted 
on European ignorance of facts. They felt they were safe from con- 
tradiction and exposure, and so boldly hazarded crude conjectures 
which laziness or credulity accepted as the result of research and 
thought. Thus is opinion governed by the authority of names. Now 
let us listen to Dr. Lees, who has a personal knowledge of the subject 
on which he writes. 

“T am quite prepared to admit that the propensity to turn gold and 
silver into trinkets may be stronger in India than in Europe. In 
the Punjaub and Sikh protected States, for instance, few Sikhs (men) 
of any respectability will be met who have not a large ring of gold in 
each ear, on which is strung sometimes an emerald, more commonly a 
pearl. Many wear thick bracelets of the finest gold. Everywhere 
all women who can afford it wear ornaments of some sort or another. 
In most parts of India, however, the jewellery and trinkets of a family, 
play, in the economy of a household, the treble part of ornament, 
use, and a reserve.” Women importune their husbands for jewellery, 
and generally succeed ; for, says Dr. Lees, “ jewellery and ornaments 
are, if not a remunerative, a very safe investment. Workmanship 
costs so little, that ornaments are generally worth very nearly their 
weight in gold and silver, as the case may be. Money can always be 
raised on them with a very small margin, and consequently, in times 
of sudden pressure, the people of India, from the very highest to 
the very lowest, sell and pledge their jewels and ornaments much 
more commonly than people in European countries. With the 
rich they are the first security on which money is raised ; the 
poor have generally no other security to offer.” Bangles, and 
anklets, and ornaments generally, are considered a “ reserve” against 
the hour of difficulty, but gold, not silver, is the metal chiefly used. 
Silver is used by the higher and wealthy classes for household 
utensils, but few women of high rank wear silver ornaments. “ It is 
erroneous to suppose that the thick rings and anklets of white 
metals which the poor and labouring classes of women in India wear, 
and which they delight to surround with a fringe of tinkling little 
bells, are silver ; they have not an atom of silver in their composi- 
tion, but are made of a compound of lead and copper called Kansah ; 
and both at Patna and in Calcutta the manufacture of these orna- 
ments is a regular trade.” 
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It may be noted that silver spoons, forks, dinner and tea services, 
have not come into common use, and, from the facts stated, Dr. Lees 
is of opinion that the quantity of silver withdrawn from circula- 
tion in India is extremely limited; in direct contradiction of the 
fanciful conjectures of Mr. Newmarch and Mr. M‘Culloch. He con- 
siders the amount of silver bullion invested in ornaments less now 
than at the commencement of this century, and a reason assigned 
is the dethronement of so many dynasties, and the disappearance 
of the courts, and with those the rude splendour of oriental palaces, 
the trinkets of ceremony and jewellery lavished on courtezans and 
parasites. Another reason assigned is that under a government of 
law and order established under British authority, there are no 
motives to hide and hoard; finally, the introduction of electro- 
gilding, at least in the metropolitan towns, has provided a substi- 
tute for silver ornaments. The trinket theory being inadmissible, 
the fact of the silver drain must be accounted for in some other 
manner. India has no silver mines, so whatever coins of that 
metal it ever possessed must have been imported, but the quantity 
was much more limited than is popularly supposed. Imagination 
is a powerful magnifier, and travellers witnessing the gorgeous wealth 
displayed in a palace are apt to conclude that it is the index of the 
riches diffused beyond its precincts. They take no account of the 
squalor they do not see, but rashly represent the interior of a country 
as prosperous as its capital. In this manner a foreign visitor to London 
who had passed his whole time in Belgravia and Tyburnia would 
be a very incompetent judge of the state of Bethnal Green or Spital- 
fields, nor could he give a truthful account of the rural cottages by 
merely contemplating the varied products accumulated in the docks. 
Thus local concentration is mistaken for general circulation. From 
this erroneous point of view India has been painted ; the fact being 
that while metallic ornaments were plentiful in the metropolis where 
a@ prince or rajah resided, coin was absolutely unknown at remote, and 
not very remote, distances, and all transactions were carried out by 
barter. It must also be remembered that the use of the precious 
metals was prodigiously economized by the fact of all taxes and rents 
being payable in kind, not in gold or silver as in modern days. When 
the East India Company became the landlords of India this rule was 
changed, the land-tax or rent being then for the first time exacted in 
silver rupees, and it is notorious that under the Perpetual Settlement 
of the Marquis Cornwallis nearly all the ancient nobility of Bengal 
were utterly ruined, their estates being forfeited for arrears of rent, 
not because they were unwilling to pay from dishonesty, but really 
‘because they could not purchase the silver rupee with the grain raised 
on their estates without giving the produce of ten or fifteen acres to 
the native usurer, where the produce of a single acre in kind would 
have sufficed. This shows how scarce silver must have been, or how 


. inadequate to the purposes for which it was required. The case was 
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analogous to what occurred in England during the panics of 1825, 
1847, and 1857. Traders then failed, not because they were insolvent 
in goods, but because they were insolvent in gold, gold being exported 
at a profit as a commodity, or locked up in the banks from apprehen- 
sion of a “run.” In both cases, the Bengal landholder and the 
English trader were driven to bankruptcy simply because they could 
not do what was impossible—because they could not make bricks 
without straw. _We must then dismiss as fabulous the theory of 
superabundant silver in former times, as we have long since dismissed 
the once accepted theory of the excessive populousness of ancient 
nations. 

Having thus removed the old stumbling-block of popular error, so 
often repeated by political economists that the unthinking part of the 
community believed the error to be an undoubted truth, we return to 
the statements of Dr. Lees. He considers that “the drain of silver 
(from the west to the east) was greatest about the end of the last and 
the beginning of the present century ; that it commenced to diminish 
in 1808 ; that a marked diminution took place in 1814; that an 
equilibrium was established in 1832-33; that, except during the 
years 1843-44, from 1833 to 1849 no very remarkable change took 
place ; and that from that year to 1857 the imports of silver increased 
rapidly and in large quantities.” We have stated on the high autho- 
rity of Humboldt, that during the latter half of the last, and the 
beginning of the present century, India received more than half of 
the produce of all the silver mines of South America. This drain, 
according to Dr. Lees, began to diminish in the years 1808-9, and 
was totally checked in 1814 “ by England sending five or six times 
the ordinary supply of cotton stuffs into India, and for about twenty 
years she continued to increase these supplies, cotton steadily gaining 
on silver, until 1832-33, when very nearly an even balance between 
England ahd India was struck. Things remained in this state, 
India still drawing large supplies of silver from the west, but return- 
ing them to England in exchange for cotton and other things for 
about seventeen years. But in the year 1849-50 a reaction took place, 
and silver began steadily to gain on cotton, until, in the year 1857, 
there was a balance of silver in favour of India of £13,160,271.” In 
poiut of fact, the imports of treasure over the exports for the ten 
years ending 31st of April, 1857, amounted to £45,827,584, or a con- 
tinuous annual average of £4,582,758. 

After an historical review of the British career in India, into the 
details of which it is unnecessary here to enter, as we are now only 
concerned with results, Dr. Lees concludes that war, by encouraging 
hoarding, checking exports, and increasing the import of military 
stores, decreases the current of metallic import ; that peace favours 
an equilibrium ; and that territorial annexation, by substituting 
European for native government, and as a consequence the substitu- 
tion of money for barter, greatly increases the flow of silver east- 
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ward. Since 1857 India has entered into a new industrial phase ; all 
the old relations are completely changed ; labour and enterprise are 
now rolling onward in the groove of progress, and if the pernicious 
hand of government does not intervene and thwart the operations of 
merchants under the conceited idea of directing their efforts into the 
most advantageous channels, it is difficult to assign limits to Indian 
prosperity. 

Money is the grand instrument both of production and distribu- 
tion, and uuless it is permitted to expand proportionately to the goods 
against which money exchanges, industry must be driven back to 
barter, and its progress arrested. The population of Great Britain is 
computed at 30,000,000, and its coined gold and silver in circulation 
may be assumed at £80,000,000 ; we say assumed as an approxima- 
tion to accuracy, for no man can absolutely assign its exact amount, 
Dr. Lees puts the circulating medium of India in 1857 also at 
£80,000,000, but as the population numbers 180,000,000, he con- 
cludes, placing her on the same monetary level as Great Britain, she 
could yet absorb £400,000,000 in addition to the £80,000,000 
she is supposed now to hold. Besides, it is to be noted that 
India is capable of supporting a much larger population than she 
now contains ; nor should it be overlooked, in considering this subject 
prospectively, that mighty nations surround Hindostan with which 
large international trade is merely a question of time, for the tide of 
commerce will advance now that it has commenced freely to flow, 
though we cannot yet sight its waters. Some of the old school, 
trained in prejudice and narrow-mindedness, imagine that no more 
golden apples are to be shaken frométhe pagoda-tree of their youth, 
and if they mean that no more native princes remain to be despoiled, 
they are right ; but the golden apples of industry remain, though 
those of plunder have disappeared. In this new era railways are a 
source of wealth formerly unknown ; on these, up to the 30th of 
April, 1863, £48,205,000 have been expended, all subscribed in 
England, except the trifling sum of £781, contributed by India. 
Electric telegraphs and the Indus flotilla are novelties ; and though 
the earlier native princes built mighty aqueducts and utilised rivers 
for agricultural purposes, their works, long since fallen into decay, 
are now being rivalled by the Madras irrigation canals. Tea is being 
largely cultivated ; coal and iron, and other minerals and metals, are 
being worked. Finally, steam and the engineer have commenced 
their industrial reign, Loans, exceeding £25,000,000, have been 
raised in England on the inherent resources of India, and with 
China there is an annual balance of trade of £5,000,000. Dr. Lees 
considers that “more than £100,000,000 have been added to the 
currency and reproductive capital of India from without, within the 
last seven years.” These are very unmistakeable signs that a new 
pagoda-tree has been planted, better calculated to bear rich fruit 
than the one that has decayed. Of growing wealth the rapid in- 
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crease of public revenue is the proof. In 1858-59 it was £36,060,788 ; 
in 1862-63 it rose to £45,105,700. However, as loans for revenue 
have now ceased, and railway investments will not prove as large in 
the future as in the past, a contrary action in this respect is certain— 
that is, instead of silver pouring in for constructing lines, silver must 
be remitted to England to pay dividends on accruing profits. These 
circumstances diminish the accumulation of silver, and with it the 
material of coinage ; but unless money increases proportionately to 
products, production must be arrested, and with it industrial progress. 

Here, then, the question arises—If the flow of silver from the 
West to the East diminishes with the cessation or relaxation of 
public works, will the balance of trade correct that disadvantage ? 
It is, just now, considerably in favour of India. Indian tea is now 
increasingly favoured in the English market. “Should India,” 
writes Dr. Lees, “send to Enyland, within the next ten years, 
60,000,000 Ibs. of tea, at 1s. per lb., she will receive £3,000,000 
in return ; but if India send this quantity within the next ten years 
—a result which is very probable—within the next ten years following 
she will send 200,000,000 lbs., and will have to receive £10,000,000, 
and none will return, as tea, unlike cotton, is a manufactured article.” 
Rice, also, is being largely sent to Europe, with every probability of 
increase. Should the result of the American civil war turn out un- 
favourably to the South, India may retain permanently a very large 
share in the trade of raw cotton, or even manufacture it herself. 
However, as the future is uncertain, and the contingencies of commeree 
frequently defeat the expectations of even the most prudent, reference 
is only made to those staple afticles of India as among the permanent 
attractions of bullion through the balance of trade, should exchanges 
continue free from legislative caprice or intervention; we simply, 
therefore, class them among the capabilities of India, and we might 
add sugar to the list, but experience warns us that the wars of Europe 
and the augmentations of national debt to which wars give rise, render 
unrestricted commerce a figure of speech rather than a practical reality. 
The fact, however, remains that railways and telegraphs, now intro- 
duced, must be turned to account, and these can only be rendered 
profitable by the additional production and circulation of vendible 
commodities. To these there is no assignable limit if the great wheel 
of money can be put into motion, for without it all must remain 
torpid. That India herself is not a large consumer is notorious, from 
the simple fact stated by Dr. Lees, that “millions now run about 
naked, because they have no money to buy clothes.” Thus, in a 
country of boundless natural wealth, the most squalid poverty is 
the sad fate of the masses. Let it also be borne in mind that our 
Eastern empire is placed on the confines of a vast continent 
waiting to be civilized by commerce, in which, as well as in 
India, land and labour abound; and bordering on the Eastern 
Archipelago is an immense field for the manufacturing industry of 
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the west. How is the dormant industry of these vast regions to be 
awakened into activity? By a wise monetary system, answers Dr. 
Lees, but what its nature is to be is the difficulty, and we must post- 
pone till our next number the views of our author on that wide and 
complicated subject. Dr. Lees would substitute a gold currency for 
the silver currency that now obtains, bnt he does not seem to be 
aware, or at least he has not alluded to the fact, that the metal 
abounds in Tibet. To carry British trade into Central Asia was a 
project entertained by Warren Hastings. With that object in view 
he sent Mr. Turner in 1783 to Tibet, and that gentleman reported 
that in the alluvial district gold was abundant and readily obtained, 
but that the natives dared not touch it, their priests having persuaded 
them that it was a sacred treasure belonging to the gods. The Tibetans 
would gladly have given it for woollen manufactures, and as no doubt 
the metal still remains in situ there are mines ready to the hand of 
Dr. Lees ; and as that gentleman is resident at Calcutta, perhaps he 
may be able to follow out this hint. We may here also observe that 
in 1775 Mr. Bogle preceded Mr. Turner in a visit to Tibet, and also 
reported favourably of the commercial spirit of the inhabitants, who 
now obtain tea from China of a coarse quality, while much better 
might be obtained from Assam, and it could be paid for in gold if the 
people were enlightened. However, we must here pause. In our 


next number we propose to review the monetary speculations of Dr. 
Lees. 





+ * 
TRADE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Tue Board of Trade returns for the month and ten months ending the 
31st of October were issued on the 28th December, and show more fayour- 
able results than could reasonably have been anticipated. At the same 
time the course of operations shows that the absorption of money has, in 
a great degree, been created by the legitimate activity of ‘business and the 
extension of commercial relations. The total declared value of exports 
for the month last past was £15,082,332 against £9,346,835 in 1862, and 
£11,684,910 in 1861; which is 4m increase, as compared with the former 
period, of £5,735,497, and with the latter of £3,397,422. For the ten 
months of the present year the total is £119,377,045 against £103,519,269 
in 1862 and £105,480,242 in 1861, being an increase as contrasted with 
1862 of £15,857,776, and of £13,896,803 as compared with 1861. The 
most important changes exhibited in the present returns are, as regards 
exports, an increase in alkali, beer and ale, coals and culm, cotton yarn, 
cotton manufactures, haberdashery and millinery, hardware and cutlery 
linen yarn, linen manufactures, machinery, and woollen and worsted yarn. 
On the other hand, there has been a decline in seed oil, thrown silk, silk 
manufactures, spirits, wool, and woollen manufactures. As respects im- 
ports there has been an increase in clocks and watches, raw cotton, leather 
_ manufactures, tea, tobacco, and wine. On the reverse side the decline has 
been chiefly in flax, hemp, tanned hides, flaxseed and linseed, raw silk 
tallow, cocoa, coffee, and sugar. With regard to cereals there has been an 
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increase in barley and oats, but a decline in wheat, pease, beans and Indian 
corn, and wheat meal and flour. In the case of provisions there has been 
an increase in butter and eggs, but a decline in bacon and hams, salt beef 
and pork, cheese and lard. The subjoined tables exhibit the alterations 





in the chief articles enumerated :— 























Exports, 

1862. 1863. 
Coals and culm ... aS me . tons 680,698 844,685 
Cotton manufactures ... = yards 91,088,626 192,638,643 
Cotton yarn... on - Ibs. 2,891,233 8,246,636 
Haberdashery and millinery alte - value £ 290,870 421,113 
Linen manufactures ... cee - yards 12,815,760 17,168,515 
Linen yarn web ae i a wa 3,181,168 4,107,404 
Tron, pig ove eve . es. tons 32,165 47,826 
Ditto, railway ... oe - ioe ae 33,257 83,581 
Copper, unwrought... - -. cwts 7,924 21,786 
Ditto, sheets, nails, &c. - flab: otc 36,660 56,362 
Oil, seed eee one os gallons 732,910 552,311 
Silk manufactures =e de value £ 68,713 77,408 
Ditto, thrown ... abi - . Ibs. 56,134 58,081 
Bpirits, British ... “on ne gallons 374,332 262,690 
oollen cloths, &c an . yards 2,677,320 i 286,3 314 
Woollen and worsted yarns ... - Ibs. 2,756,181 3, 346, 349 

Imports 

° 1862. 1863. 
Cocoa ... ose eco ons Ibs. 1,357 ,674 560,108 
Coffee... ne ion) cle 14,616,609 12,987,676 
Wheat ... oo ° + qrs. 1,164,299 632,837 
Wheat, meal, and flour ae - cwts. 646,746 457,045 
—, TOW ceo we 3 - 534,104 552,311 
eee eco eee ée me 196,270 170,064 
fl Ai 3 A gh te 133,253 130,399 
Hides, tanned, &e. as in wa 476,130 407,523 
Leather manufactures ... cee pairs 734,028 849,684 
Butter ... eos ese os cwts 67,530 85,630 
Oe a ae ue 72,086 64,739 
Flax-seed and linseed ... aa - qrs. 172,546 135,797 
ilk, raw... ety cn he ‘ tbs. 1,409,279 940,493 
Silk, thrown... aan o act tl 8,792 4,317 
Silk manufactures a a ‘a 106,481 102,433 
Spirits... wee os .. gallons 448,344 502,086 
Sugar, unrefined ... ... .. cwts. 663,513 464,859 
eee ge one Re pose 123,865 107,708 
Tea “e a. ‘een i. ae: a 8,551,515 11,676,409 
Tobacco... as. ; Pee 6,200,579 9,421,118 
Wine... = aie =% .. gallons 952,212 1,189,113 
Wool eee eo ie ovo ° 12,379,985 16,794,391 
Woollen manufactures... or ans .. value £ 153,404 163,385 
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THE BANK OF FRANCE. 


Tur Moniteur publishes the usual monthly return of the Bank of France 


which shows the following results :— 


LIABILITIES. F. Cc. 
Capital at the Bank... 182,500,000 0 
Profits added to capital 

arising from a 

charged above 6 per ce’ 

(law of June 9, 1857)... 
Reserve fund of the Bank 

and branches ... 


2,567,907 17 
12,980,750 14 


New reserve fund... 9,125,000 0 
Bank property in addition 

tothe reservefund ... 4,000,000 0 
Notes in circulation (Bank 

and branches) .. . 754,941,825 0 
Bills to order payable in 

Parisandinthe branches 4,487,879 14 
Receipts payable at sight 

in Paris and in the 

branches... -- 8,169,030 0 
Credit of the Treasury -- 59,890,500 55 


Sundry accounts-current 128 209,880 75 
Do. in the branches 26,068,307 0 


Dividends not claimed ... 856,901 75 
Interest of scri — 
or ao 2,805,449 3 


Interest on bills not ma- 
tured, in Paris and in 
the branches ... ae 

Re-discount of the last six 
months in Paris and in 
the branches ... 

Balance of ee not di- 
vided... 

Sundries .. ess 


15,991,531 7 


1,554,317 16 


+. 1,016,709 23 
eee 12,126,266 7 


F. 1,222,292,254 6 


ee 


Certified by the Governor of the Bonk: of France, 





ASSETs. F, oc 
Cashinhand. ... +. 57,844,586 93° 
Cash in the branch banks 155,296,449 0 
Coin due, receivable this 

da; 


y 455,079 68 
Bills discounted, ‘and not 
matured in Paris .-. 841,614,959 25 
Ditto in the branch banks 296,159,622 0 
Advances —_— ingots and 


coined gold and silver... 10,545,800 0 
Do. in the branch banks 2,449,700 0 
Do. on French public secu- 

rities ... 29,315,900 0 
Do. by the branch banks 21,525,150 0 
Do. upon railway shares 

and bonds 45,602,100 0 
Do. by the branch banks 82,276,400 0 
Do. upon bonds of es: 

Crédit Foncier... 410,400 0 
Do. in the branch banks... 487,900 0 


Advances to Government 
in virtue of the conven- 
tion of June 10, 1857 ... 

Public securities belong- 
ing to the reserve fund 
ofthe Bankand branches 

Disposable stock of mis 
securities 

Immovable stock "(law 
June 9, 1857) . 

Bank buildings and furni- 


60,000,000 0 


12,980,750 14 
, 88,608,212 36 
of 00,000,000 0 


4,000,000 0 
5,927,229 0 


2,347,622 78 
4,444,392 92 


ture 
Ditto in the branches 
Expenses of management 
for the Bank & branches 
Sundries ... ose ooo 





F. 1,222,292,254 6 





Ad. Vurrry. 


These returns present the following changes :—viz., an increase in 
the cash in hand of £310,000, and of £100,000 in the current accounts ; @ 
decrease of £2,110,000 in the bank notes, a falling off of £1,730,000 ‘in 
the bills discounted, and a decrease of £875, 000 in the advances. 





4 
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THE CONDITION OF THE MONEY MARKET. 


Ir was naturally supposed, with the rate of discount at eight 
per cent., and the high terms enforced out of doors for the nego- 
tiation of mercantile paper, that we should have experienced 
some general financial disturbance, if not one of those panics 
which have before occurred whenever severe pressure took 
place. Encouraging, however, is it to find, that notwithstanding 
the Bank directors have been compelled to support the quota- 
tions for discount, and have even charged nine per cent. for 
advances to the early part of January, no undue stringency has 
been apparent, though trade has, no doubt, suffered in a degree 
from the partial paralysis entailed. There certainly was never 
before so strong a display of confidence arising from two 
causes —first, the soundness of trade, and, secondly, the convic- 
tion that if the strain ultimately became inconvenient the 
Government would interfere, as it did previously in 1847 and in 
1857. 

Perhaps it is yet a little too early to speak of the actual in- 
fluence of the high rates of discount, for although we have yet 
had a singular immunity from disasters, there may still arrive a 
period when they will force themselves upon attention. The 
present would seem to be a singularly prosperous time, both 
with respect to trading affairs and public adventure ; but, suc- 
cessful as may seem the course of events, it must be allowed we 
have been going at such a rapid pace that it must eventually 
terminate in a collapse of some kind or other. Cases in bank- 
ing administration are peeping out—for instance, the London 
and Middlesex—by which it will be perceived that in the hot 
haste to secure business the bounds of prudence may be over- 
stepped ; and it is not at all improbable that other legal proceed- 
ings will show how risky are many of the operations which have 
been entered into to secure profit and make a presentable 
balance-sheet. 

Within the last few days the appearance of the money market 
has become decidedly more favourable ; the influx of bullion at 
the Bank has been continuous; and the shipments to India, 
Egypt and Brazil having decreased, the inquiry at the estab- 
lishment in Threadneedle Street has dropped, and the brokers, 
from their supplies, being enabled to accept terms quite a 
quarter per cent. below the Bank quotation, the prospect is 
that an amelioration for the better may follow.* One thing to 
be looked at still is the provision for the railway deposits about 





* While these pages are passing through the press, the Bank directors have 
reduced the official minimum to 7 per cent. 
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the middle of January, which may again tighten up the market, 
as there can be no question large sums must be required to 
complete those engagements. 

As far as affairs have proceeded at present, it must be con- 
fessed a high rate of discount has been well borne by the 
financial and trading community. Let us sincerely hope that 
if a return to ease takes place we shall soon overcome all tempo- 
rary difficulties, 


»~ 
<> 
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EQUITABLE ASSIGNMENTS OF CHATTELS. — DISTINCTION 
BETWEEN AN ASSIGNMENT OF, AND A POWER TO SEIZE 
FUTURE CHATTELS. 


In a case decided on appeal from Vice-Chancellor Kindersley, 
Reevev. Whitmore, Martin v. Whitmore (New Rep. vol.iii., p. 15), 
there was by a mortgage deed an assignment of chattels (bricks 
on the mortgagor’s premises) ; and the deed contained a proviso 
that the mortgagee should be entitled to seize future bricks 
made on the premises, “in the like manner as if the same 
formed part of the chattels thereby assigned”: the question 
was, whether this proviso operated as an equitable mortgage, 
that is, a contract for a mortgage of the future bricks. 

It was argued for the mortgagee, that these words amounted 
to a contract and something more, viz., a contract to assign, 
and a legal power of seizure, which would, of course, not arise 
upon a mere contract to assign. But the Lord Chancellor, 
affirming the decree of the Court below, held that in the absence 
of an express assignment that was not their effect: that there 
was an essential difference between a present contract that the 
mortgagee should have an interest in the future chattels, which 
attached thereon whenever they were brought on the premises, 
and a contract for a power of entry for the purpose of seizing 
what at the time of seizure might happen to be upon the pre- 
mises; and accordingly his Lordship declared that there was 
no equitable interest in the mortgage on the future made 
bricks, and that no interest was created until actual entry and 
seizure. 

It will not be superfluous to make a few remarks upon the prin- 
ciple of this decision, as it has a material bearing upon the priorities 
of equitable incumbrancers; and it is important to commer- 
cial men as well as to lawyers to understand correctly the reason 
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of a decision. In the case before us, the real contest was one 
of priorities ; by deed of 1858 Simpson assigned to Hendrick 
all the bricks then being or thereafter to be on Simpson’s brickfield, 
by way of mortgage. 

In in 1859, Simpson and Hendrick assigned to Green (in 
priority over Hendrick’s security) all the bricks then on the 
brickfield (the future made bricks were not expressly assigned), 
with a power to Green to enter and seize at any time any bricks 
which might be then upon the premises, “in like manner, &c.”’ 
(as above stated). In June, 1859, Green deposited his deed of 
May, 1859, with Messrs. Martin, the bankers. Green’s security 
(for whatever it comprised) was, it will be recollected, by the 
contract to take priority over Hendrick ; but, of course, it could 
only take that priority to the extent of the subject-matter 
assigned by it, or contracted to be assigned by it. 

In 1860 Simpson assigned to Reeves, by way of mortga 
(subject to the two other securities), all the bricks on the brick. 
field ; and Reeve took possession. Thequestion was, which had 
priority— Martin & Co., or Reeve and Hendrick? If Green’s 
security carried future made bricks, they had by the contract 
priority. If Green’s security only carried the bricks on, the 
premises at its date, then Reeve and Hendrick would have 
priority. So that their rights of priority depended on whether 
the license to enter and take, in Green’s deed, did operate as an 
assignment of future made bricks. 

Now, the distinction drawn by the Court above quoted depends 
on this, that a power is not an estate ; it may be what is called 
an easement, such as a power or license to use a road ; or it may 
be a power to create, or rather to declare an estate, as in the 
case of a power to appoint an estate; or it may be a legal 
remedy for enforcing the enjoyment of a right, or of an estate. 
But a special power is never in itself an estate. For instance, 
if there is a lease, with a power of re-entry on non-performance 
of the covenants, the reservation of the power confers no new 
or additional estate upon the lessor ; his estate in the land would 
remain precisely (subject only to the lease) what it was before ; 
only he has reserved a legal power for enforcing the enjoyment 
of his estate, that is, the perception of rent. So, if 4 being 
seized in fee, were to convey to B for life, with a special power 
or license to B to cut timber for particular purposes, that power 
would give no further estate to the grantee than he had before ; 
it would nct give him any estate or interest in the timber, until 
he had actually exercised the power and cut it. These are the 
principles applicable to the case of Reeve v. Whitmore, and they 
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explain it freely for men of business. The practical result is, 
that whenever a security is taken on stock-in-trade consisting 
of goods manufactured and sold de die in diem, future made 
goods should be distinctly assigned or covenanted to be assigned ; 
and that a power to seize future made goods, though a very 
useful addition by way of legal power, confers no interest in 
future made goods, and, therefore, will not give priority over a 
subsequent mortgagee who has taken an assignment of such 
goods. 

Another and rather a novel case upon equitable assignment 
of chattels, was recently decided by Vice-Chancellor Stuart : 
Gurnell v. Gardner, (3 New Rep., p. 59.) One Gledhill bought 
of Bradley certain wool, for which he paid only part of the 
purchase-money, and the wool was forwarded by the order 
of Gledhill to the defendant Gardner’s wharf. e plaintiff, 
being a creditor of Gledhill, asked for payment, and Gledhill 
verbally directed him to go and take the wool and sell it, 
to pay Bradley the balance of the purchase-money, and to keep 
the balance himself. On the same day Gladhill died intestate ; 
the plaintiff afterwards took possession of the wool, and the 
question was, on a bill in equity, did Gledhill’s direction vest 
the wool equitably in the plaintiff? Here it w s argued that 
there was only a power, and not an interest ia the plaintiff. 
But the Court held, though with some hesitation, that the direc- 
tion did vest the wool equitably in the plaintiff. The Vice- ° 
Chancellor thought that if the words had been in writing they 
would have clearly constituted an equitable assignment, and 
that no writing was required for an assignment of chattels. It 
will be observed that this c&se is not easily distinguishable from 
the case before the Lord Chancellor; there were no words of 
assignment, nor of contract to assign ; the words were simply 
a direction to “‘ take and sell.”? It certainly does appear to us 
that it is difficult to construe that as more than a license or 
power to take and sell. If there had been an actual delivery, 
it would have been different : by delivery the legal title to the 
goods would have passed.. But the direction to take and sell 
seems no more than a power to take and sell ; and if the case is 
to be supported, it would seem to us, that it must be so, not on 
the ground that there was any equitable interest vested in the 
plaintiff, ab initio, but that having a legal power to take, and 
having, in pursuance of that power, taken possession, that was 
equivalent to delivery, and that he had by such lawful taking 
possession, acquired the legal title. If so, the case was not one 
for a court of equity, but for a court of law. It seems, indeed, 
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by the report, that Gardner, the wharfinger, had commenced an 
action of trover for the wool, which action was restrained by 
the learned Vice-Chancellor. Looking at the decision of the 
Lord Chancellor in Reeve v. Whitmore, and at the principles on 
which that case appears to us to have been decided, we submit 
that the case of Gurnell v. Gardner is not one that can be 
relied upon as a safe authority, until it shall be confirmed by 
other decisions. 


> 
— 





THE TIMES AND THE GREEK DEBT. 


‘WHATEVER may be the extent of the grievance of which the recent 
investors in Greek bonds may feel entitled to complain, the worst 
aspect of the case consists in the injury inflicted upon the general 
public. The Greek Minister for Foreign Affairs and his co-advocates 
of repudiation may consider it expedient to taunt the creditors of his 
country as speculators to be punished, but among the commercial 
community of England this subterfuge will but make matters worse. 
Better let the kingdom quietly fester in its dishonour, after the fashion 
of the days of King Otho, than sicken the world by arguments 
borrowed from Mississippi and Michigan. The cry of “speculation” 
raised by a debtor against his creditors can never be of any effect 
except to expose his inherent dishonesty, but in this case even that 
practice is not available. There has rarely been an instance in 
financial history where, considering the just character of the hopes 
excited by a sudden and favourable turn of events, operations have 
been kept within more moderate limits. The overthrow of King 
Otho came entirely as a surprise, after a quarter of a century, during 
which the bondholders had gradually lost all faith ; and when a change 
occurred, even although there was at the moment only the prospect 
of a period of anarchy, it was felt that, whatever might happen, it 
must be something better than had gone before. The bonds, which 
had previously ranged between 9 and 12 per cent., consequently 
experienced some improvement. Then came the accounts of the 
temperate conduct of the people, of their election of Prince Alfred, 
and of their desire that, failing Prince Alfred, the great protecting 
Powers should agree upon some junior member of the royal families of 
Europe to fill with dignity the vacant throne, and to give the nation 
an opportunity, through a solid and respectable government, to achieve 
the noble destiny of which it professes itself capable. Through all 
these occurrences, encouraging as they seemed to every honourable 
person, judging of honour by his own: standard, there was no wild 
movement of any kind. The London press pointed out that the 
regenerated kingdom would have many difficulties to meet during the 
first two or three years of its new existence, and that the bondholders, 
while upholding their rights, must, in their satisfaction at the happy 
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change that had occurred, be ready cheerfully to manifest all reason- 
able forbearance. Ultimately we had the announcement that the 
Prince of Denmark—a state second to none in its reputation for 
financial honour and stability—had been unanimously selected by 
England, France, and Russia, the three European powers upon whom 
the duty is most incumbent upon all occasions of enforcing rigid 
principles of pecuniary good faith. Yet even then, and when the 
election had been carried in Greece by acclamation, and the Ionian 
Islands had been arranged to be given up, and the public were daily 
informed by Greek orators and ministers of the distinction and pros- 
perity which a nation so gifted is certain to achieve, the highest price 
touched by the bonds was only a little more than treble the almost 
nominal value at which they had stood during the career of King 
Otho. At no time was the value of £100 of debt estimated at more 
than about £19. Whether—looking at the intuitive faith which the 
English public are apt to place in the financial honour of Eu- 
ropean royal personages, and also the impression which could not 
fail to exist, that England, France, and Russia would never, 
through their respective diplomatists, commit themselves to the 
scandal of establishing a monarchy in their midst based on principles 
which, supposing Spain really to be about to resume her position, will 
soon be extinguished in this hemisphere—this price can be regarded 
as an evidence of intense speculation is a question that any one can 
answer. Whether the great powers can hold themselves free from 
reproach in having betrayed the public into a legitimate confidence 
which they took no precautions to sustain is a point on which the 
response will, perhaps, be less satisfactory. [t is not simply a Greek 
bondholder’s affair. The wrong done to the financial pride of Europe 
by the poisonous example of defiant default by a state under the rule 
of a scion of one of our most stable royal houses will in its effects far 
exceed, year by year, the amount of any compromise ever hoped for 
of the petty Greek debt. It may be said that these remarks are pre- 
mature, but such cannot be the case when the foreign minister at 
Athens puts forth unreproved the doctrine of spoliation ; when the 
ery of the friends of Greece, which was recently all in favour of the 
great prospects and capabilities of the country, is, now that the debt 
is talked of, immediately changed to strong protests of utter poverty ; 
and when the Danish financier nominated to look to this vital matter, 

instead of offering any words of encouragement, can merely suspend 
his “opinion.” The Greek people through a long period have given 
proofs that they are docile and well-intentioned, but that they take 
their tone entirely from the stimulus imparted by those at the head of 
affairs ; aud it is said that on the critical point that must decide their 
future welfare there is apparently an almost total want of those 
guiding influences by which alone they can be saved from again pass- 
ing to decay. 
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Hegal Miscellany. 


THE METROPOLITAN AND PROVINCIAL BANK—DETTMAR %. THE 
METROPOLITAN AND PROVINCIAL BANK. 


Tris case was decided by Vice-Chancellor Wood, in the Court of Chan- 
cery, on the 18th December. 

Tt was a-bill for the purpose of setting aside a promissory note for 
£4,000, on the ground that the plaintiffs had signed the note at the 
instance of their uncle, the defendant, George Long Cobden, without the 
slightest knowledge of what they were signing, or the liability thereby 
incurred by them. 

The evidence was very voluminous, and upon the most important 
circumstances of the case very contradictory. The more material facts 
may be thus shortly stated :—The plaintiffs, Mrs. Dettmar and her elder 
sister, Miss Cobden, are two of the surviving children of the Rev. Halsted 
Edwin Cobden, who died in 1859, and upon attaining twenty-one, in 1861-2, 
they became entitled to large fortunes under the will of their grandfather, 
Sir George Carroll. A suit was instituted in 1861 for the administration 
of Sir George Carroll’s estate, and in the course of these proceedings the 
defendant, George Long Cobden, the uncle of the plaintiffs, was appointed 
their guardian. Allowances out of the funds in court were from time to 
time made to Cobden for the maintenance and personal expenses of the young 
ladies, who looked up to him as their only male relative, and trusted him 
implicitly in all business matters—to such an extent, indeed, that they 
were induced by him in the autumn of 1862 to execute a voluntary settle- 
ment constituting him sole trustee of their property. In November, 1862, 
Cobden took a furnished house at Brighton for his nieces, and was in the 
habit of visiting them from time to time. In one of these visits he sug- 
gested to them, as they were then of age, it would be well that they should 
open an account of their own at a bank, so as to avoid the necessity of 
applying to him whenever they wanted pocket money. According to the 
account given by the plaintiffs, although something was said by their uncle 
about a loan being effected until their affairs in Chancery were settled, this 
was said in a general way, and without any understanding on their parts 
as to how it was to be done, or as to their being made answerable for the 
loan. Mr. Cobden, on the other hand, stated that he fully explained to 
them that it would be necessary to borrow the money, and that the 

laintiff, Mrs. Dettmar (who had then just become engaged to her present 

usband, Mr. Dettmar), expressed herself highly pleased with the proposal, 
as it would prevent any postponement of her marriage. The scheme 
stated by Cobden to have been proposed by him to his nieces was that he 
would get the Metropolitan and Provincial Bank, of which he was a 
director, to advance them, on good terms, a sum of money, to be placed to 
their separate accounts, upon which they could draw as they pleased, and 
that he would allow them interest at 5 per cent. upon so much as was not 
used, if it were placed to his credit, as he could make that of it, instead 
of the 2 per cent. allowed by the bank. The plaintiffs spent the Christmas 
of 1862 with their uncle in London, and on the day of their return to 
Brighton, the 31st of December, 1862, they met him by arrangement in 
the city on their way to the London Bridge Station, and were taken to the 
Metropolitan and Provincial Bank in Cornhill. The evidence as to what 
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took place at the bank was very conflicting. A joint and several promis. 
sory note for £4,000 at three months after date, was unquestionably 
signed by the plaintiffs ; but they distinctly denied all recollection of having 
signed any such document, their belief being that they had merely signed 
their names in a bankers’ book as an outhority to the bank to open a 
banking account in their names. They also stated that the interview 
only lasted about five minutes; that nothing was said in their hearing as 
to any loan or promissory note, and that whatever conversation took place 
was between Mr. Burton, the manager, and their uncle. 

The account given of this interview by Mr. Burton in his evidence was 
materially different. It is far too long to give in extenso, but it was in 
substance as follows :—The note for £4,000 was filled up in the presence 
of the plaintiff by Mr. Burton, a stamp having been sent for and brought 
by the messenger. “After it had been filled up the defendant Cobden 
took it up and read it aloud to the plaintiffs in my presence. They ap- 
peared clearly to understand it. They then in my presence signed the 
said promissory note, and Cobden in my presence indorsed it. Cobden 
said to me that he should like his nieces to open accounts in their own 
names for their own private purposes with the bank, and this was assented 
to. After the note had been signed, I said, addressing the plaintiffs, ‘ How 
shall we arrange about this advance—to whose account shall the money be 
placed?” My difficulty was that I had their joint and several note and 
separate accounts. I asked them further and particularly if all the moneys 
to which they were entitled belonging to Sir G. Carroll’s estate would 
necessarily pass through Mr. Cobden’s hands, as*he was a trustee for 
them, and on being informed by all parties that this would be so, I said, 
* Then, if so, this sum may as well go to Mr. Cobden’s account also,’ or to 
that effect; and I suggested that the net proceeds, less discount, of the 
promissory note should be placed to an account to be opened by Mr. 
Cobden for that special purpose; and that to distinguish it it should be 
called ‘ George Cobden Trust Account.’ The plaintiffs heard me say this, 
and I addressed myself to them. They appeared perfectly to understand 
and approve the proposal, and assented to it.”? It was then arranged that 
private accounts should be opened for the plaintiffs, and two cheques for 
£250 were signed by Cobden and placed to the credit of the plaintiffs, who 
signed their names for the purpose of opening the account. The negocia- 
tions for Mrs. Dettmar’s marriage settlement occupied some time, and in 
the course of these proceedings, early in February, 1862, and within a few 
days before the marriage, the plaintiffs, as they alleged, first received any 
intimation as to their liability on the promissory note. No steps were at 
this time taken to dispute the transaction, as the plaintiffs were anxious 
that the marriage should not be postponed, and were assured by Cobden 
that he should be prepared to pay whatever was owing from him on the 
note. This assurance was not, however, realized, as within a few days 
after the 3rd of April, when the note became due, Mr. Cobden became in- 
solvent, having appropriated to his own use the £4,000 secured by the 
promissory note, with the exception of three sums of £250 that had been 
placed to the separate accounts of the plaintiffs and their eldest brother. 
The bank had shortly afterwards commenced proceedings against the 
plaintiffs upon the promissory note, and in restraint of these proceedings, 
and for the purpose of setting aside the note, the present bill was filed— 
the plaintiffs having previously offered to return to the bank the moneys 
actually drawn out, and the balance of the £500 standing to their account. 

Sir Hugh Cairns, Q.C., Mr. Giffard, Q.C., and Mr. Osborne Morgan 
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for the plaintiffs, contended that the promissory note, which had been 

obtained from these two young ladies without any explanation as to the 

nature of the transaction or the intended application of the proceeds, must 

be set aside, and that the loss must fall upon the bank, who had not used 

due caution in the matter, and ought at least to have seen that the 
laintiffs were properly advised by their solicitors before incurring this 
eavy liability. 

The Attorney-General, the Common-Serjeant, and Mr. A. G. Marten, 
for the bank, contended that the plaintiffs had failed to show that the 
note was obtained by fraud, or that notice, either actual or construc- 
tive, of any impropriety in the transaction was brought home to the 
bank. The whole matter was fully discussed; the solicitors who had 
acted for the plaintiffs in the proceedings in reference to Sir G. Carroll’s 
will were informed of the proposed loan, and the transaction was explained 
to the young ladies, who assented to and approved the arrangement. But 
at all events, Mrs. Dettmar and her husband were informed before their 
marriage that this liability had been incurred for the purpose of antici- 
pating the receipts from the Court of Chancery, and steps should have 

m taken at that time, while Cobden was still solvent, to impeach the 
transaction. Whatever case might be raised against Mr. Cobden in 
respect of misapplication of the money, the bank were not thereby 
affected, and their rights as holders for value, without notice of any 
fraud, must prevail. 

Mr. Cobden did not appear. 

The Vice-Chancellor, without calling for a reply, said that it was quite 
impossible that this transaction could stand. It was quite clear that Cohden 
was regarded by Burton, the manager of the Bank, as filling the position 
of guardian and standing in locu parentis to these young ladies. He un- 
dertook to arrange all this transaction with the bank on their behalf, his 
statement being that the loan was required for the purpose of recouping 
himself the £1,500 that he had spent upon them. Looking at the position 
of these young ladies, who had been placed under the control and advice of 
the defendant Cobden, their guardian and nearest relative, they were 
entitled to that protection which in transactions of this description the 
Court of Chancery afforded to persons of that tender age. The difficulty 
arose from the fact that these young ladies had actually signed the promis- 
sory note, by which they rendered themselves jointly and severally liable 
for £4,000. Although, as regarded holders for value of such an instrument, 
it was true that the onus of proving fraud- was thrown upon those who dis- 
— the transaction, yet on the other hand an onus rested upon the 

olders of showing that value had been given to the makers of the note. 
With the exception of some small sums drawn out, not one farthing of the 
money advanced had been received by these young ladies. The money 
was paid over to Mr. Cobden by—as the bank stated—the order and 
direction of the plaintiffs. But could the bank accept the direction of these 
young ladies in the absence of any one to advise and protect them, and pay 
over this large sum to the uncle who ought to have advised and protected 
them, but, instead of that, had defrauded them, and flagrantly misapplied 
the money to his own uses ? The first question was how far the plaintiffs 
could be taken to have authorised the transaction ; and, secondly, how far 
they had by any laches on their part waived their right to set aside that 
which was so disastrous in its consequences to them. It was said that the soli- 
citors who had been employed on behalf of the family and for the young 
ladies themselves in the suit relating totheir grandfather’s property had 
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been consulted, and were fully aware of the nature of the transaction. 
They had been, indeed, consulted as to borrowing the money, but as to 
paying over the money when borrowed to Cobden no opportunity whatever 
was given them for advising the young ladies, and this formed the most 
important part of the transaction. Neither Mr. Maynard nor Messrs. 
Mason (the solicitors in question), when they first heard of the proposed 
loan, had any reason given to them for bestirring themselves particularly 
in the matter. They were told that the bank proposed to open a credit in 
favour of the young ladies, taking as a security a charge on their shares 
under Sir G. Carroll’s will, and they were asked if any incumbrance had 
been created in those shares. A totally different transaction—viz., a mort- 
gage—was at first contemplated, and to a certain extent prepared by Messrs. 
Mason, and they certainly never knew anything about the promissory 
note until the transaction was entirely over, still less that the money 
borrowed was to be paid over to Cobden, nor had they ever any reason 
ever to conjecture that such would be the case. As tothe payment of the 
money to Cobden, he might at once state that he saw no ground for sup- 
posing that Mr. Burton, the manager of the bank, had the slightest reason 
to suppose that any fraud was about to be committed. But still the question 
remained of how far the bank could justify this payment to Cobden, by 
which the money had been lost. Looking at the evidence as to the ne- 
gotiations for the loan, and the conversations between Burton and Cobden, 
it was not too much to say that some glimmering of Cobden’s intention 
must have reached Burton’s mind. A transaction in which so large a sum 
as £3,000 was to be raised for three months was a delicate matter, and one 
which should have induced a great deal of pausing and consideration before 
such a step was taken. His Honour, after adverting to some other points 
of the case, referred at length to Mr. Burton’s evidence as to the interview 
at the bank upon the occasion of signing the promissory note. He 
must take it that the plaintiffs knew the money was to be bor- 
rowed, and knew that they were about to make themselves liable 
in some other way or other; but it was impossible to suppose that 
young ladies only just of age should be able to understand 
what was meant by a joint and several note. Those with whom they were 
dealing were bound to have seen that they fully understood the nature of 
a transaction by which they were made to borrow a large sum of money, 
to be handed over, not to them, but to their uncle and sole trustee, under 
whose entire control it was placed. The bank who stood upon the promis- 
sory note were bound to prove to the satisfaction of the Court that these 
young ladies had received full value for the note, or that, with full under- 
standing of the transaction, they had authorised the application of the 
money in the way it had been applied. It was too much to assume that 
young ladies unversed in business matters would understand such a trans- 
action in the short interview that took place. Mr. Mason or some other 
solicitor should have been consulted on their behalf, and if that had been 
done “he present disastrous result might have been spared. Taking Mr. 
Burton’s own statement of what took place at the interview rather than 
that of the young ladies themselves, he was of opinion that they had not 
fully understood the matter, or given such an authority for the application 
of the money as this Court could recognise. The transaction, therefore, 
was one which could not stand, and the only remaining question was 
whether the plaintiffs had disqualified themselves from relief by their 
laches. Looking at the time when they first had information as to the 
promissory note (the 11th of February, 1863), the marriage that was just 
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about to take place, and the family’ reasons (the possibility of their uncle 
meeting the note when it became due), he was of opinion that the circum- 
stances did not amount to laches on the part of the plaintiffs, so as to 
preclude them from now setting aside the transaction. Their case had been 
made out, and it must be declared that, with the exception of the money 
received by the plaintiffs or their brother, the note was given without 
consideration, and was invalid as against the plaintiffs. There would be 
an injunction to restrain all proceedings upon the note, and the defen- 
dants must pay the costs of the suit. 


» 
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COLONIAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


Tue half-yearly meeting of the proprietors of the Colonial Bank of 
Australasia was held on the 12th October, at noon, Mr. O’Shanassy, M.L.A., 
the chairman of the board of directors, presided. 

Mr. Greenlaw, the accountant, read the report, which was as follows :— 

“The directors have the honour to submit to the shareholders of the 
Colonial Bank of Australasia the usual half-yearly report, with a balance- 
sheet of the affairs of the corporation made up to 30th September last. 
The directors regret that, owing to the serious depreciation which has 
taken place during the past few years in freehold and other securities, 
now only fully ascertained, and the losses by the Melbourne and Suburban 
Railway, they are unable to pay a dividend on the present occasion. The 
reserve fund, amounting to £54,000 ;.the contingent fund, amounting to 
£49,308. 14s. l1d.; the balance of profit and loss, £15,940: 14s. 4d., have 
been all amalgamated, amounting to £115,249. 9s. 3d. All the securities 
held by the bank have been under review, and, after careful valuation, now 
stand at their market value; bad debts ascertained and estimated have 
been written off, amounting to £111,784. 14s. 5d., leaving the sum of 
£3,500 11s. 10d. to form the nucleus of a new reserve fund, and the entire 
capital of the bank intact. 

“The outlay required in connection with the Melbourne Railway and 
its construction has been provided for ; and the board confidently antici- 
pate that this valuable and improving asset, now held at £150,000, will 
contribute largely towards your future dividends. As the shareholders 
are already aware, various attempts have been made to dispose of this 
property, and these have tended to confirm the board’s opinion as to its 
value, and guided them in arriving at the above amount. In a money- 
market such as this the shareholders will readily understand the difficulty 
in obtaining competition for the purchase of so large an undertaking ; and 
your directors are therefore of opinion that the traffic should first be more 
fully developed, after which they propose to take the earliest opportunity 
of selling the line to the best advantage. Important changes have been 
made in the establishment, both at the head office and branches, and 
reductions carried out in the expenses which the directors anticipate will 
have a favourable effect on the current half-year’s profits, and without 
impairing the efficiency of the staff. To account for the diminished profits 
on the present occasion, it may be stated that no interest has been charged 
on the railway advances, and that all cost of repairs to bank premises, 
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furniture, stationery, dc., have been paid for. In terms of clause No. 98, 
the directors have appointed James M‘Bain, Esq., an auditor of the 
bank, vice E. B. Wight, Esq., resigned. Mr. M‘Bain~is eligible for 
election, and now comes before you accordingly. In conclusion, the 
board of directors beg to assure the shareholders that the current 
business of the bank is in a sound and progressive state. At the same 
time they would remind them that its successful progress may be materi- 
ally promoted by the exertions of the individual proprietors.” 

The following is a copy of the balance-sheet, which had been previously 
printed and circulated amongst the shareholders :— 


Capital account 


. _— “ eee --- £437,500 0 0 
Notes in circulation... ree ote oa a 81,776 0 0 
Bills in circulation ... es mes nee sae on 1,195 5 4 
Balances due to other banks ie mee or wee a 15,625 8 3 
Deposits... ove see ove es oe we 632,166 15 4 
Profit and loss one i il ie _ “ed 3,500 14 10 


£1,171,764 3 9 











—— 

Cr. 
Coined gold and silver... ea ooo ove .-- £168,717 7 4 
Bullion on hand = in on me ote 9,525 7 9 
Notes and bills of other banks ie sea oat eee pa 518 7 8 
Balances due by other banks — ade ae. 18,673 14 5 
Bills discounted, and other debts due to the bank na coe ©: 929,687 1 2 
Bank premises __... — oe w- 44,792 5 6 
£1,171,764 3 9 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. ————— 

Dr. 

Current expenses at head offices and branches, setting sta- 

tionery, rent, repairs, taxes, &. .. «» £13,744 16 5 
Rebate on bills current and interest — to depositors... eee 10,605 11 9 
Balance on ne ia ae oe Bh 15,940 14 4 
£40,291 2 6 





Cr. 
Gross profit for the half-year ove ee oes oo. £40,291 2 6 





£40,291 2 6 





Dr. 
Bad debts written off aioe rie pee nee 


ose «. £111,748 14 5 
Balance of profit and loss account 


vee eee eee 3,500 14 10 





£115,249 9 8 





BS ll as above ... sil 
Reserve fund transferred ... 


seo ese ove coe one «= £15,940 14 4 
Contingent account transferred a oa - 


cee 50,000 0 0 
eee 49,308 14 11 





£115,249 9 8 








Mr. Francis, M.L.A., in moving the adoption of the report, expressed 
his satisfaction that the actual financial position of the bank had, to use a 
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colonial phrase, been “ bottomed.” “tt might not be very gratifying to the 
shareholders to be without a dividend; but, as a mercantile man, he fully 
approved of the policy which had caused a rigid scrutiny to be made into 
the securities held by the bank, and he agreed with the directors that, 
er the circumstances, it would not have been prudent to have declared 
a dividend. From the experience and character of the auditors, he had 
implicit confidence in their calculations, and he believed that they hed 
been based upon the lowest estimate of the present value of property. 
The balance-sheet which they had prepared was by no means discouraging ; 
on the contrary, it gave the greatest hope for the future. He had no 
hesitation in saying that, individually, he believed that the shares were 
really of greater value than they were before; and that, from the manly 
and straightforward course which had been adopted, the bank was likely 
to occupy a higher position in the confidence of the public than it had 
ever done. (Applause.) He attributed the investigation which had taken 
place, in a great measure, to the energy of the present manager; and he 
should be much disappointed if the position of the bank were not 
materially advanced by that gentleman’s endeavours. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Macoboy seconded the adoption of the report. He thought that, 
taking into consideration the circumstances in which banking affairs had 
been placed, by the unprecedented depression in colonial property and 
other circumstances, the shareholders had every reason to be satisfied with 
the report; for, although it did not propose the usual ten per cent. 
dividend, it showed what very few banking institutions in the colony could 
show or attempted to do—namely, that after writing off every bad debt 
which the bank had made since its commencement, and after estimating 
the securities at a rate which he believed to be below their present market 
value, the capital of the bank remained intact, and an additional sum of 
£3,500 was carried to the reserve fund, while the business of the bank con- 
tinued healthy and progressive. (Hear, hear.) Not only did the report 
do this, but it put a standard value on the shares of the bank, for it 
showed that the capital of the bank remained entire and untouched, and 
that, therefore, the shares were worth 20s. in the pound; and the report 
also showed that the bank was doing a flourishing and healthy business, 
the value of which, at the lowest estimate, was £1 pershare premium. The 
market value of the shares was, therefore, £8, instead of £7. He had no 
hesitation in saying that, under the present able manager, the Colonial 
Bank would in a very short time assume one of the first, if not the first, 
positions among the banking institutions of the colony. 

A conversational discussion ensued, in the course of which one of the 
shareholders suggested that in future the report should be printed and 
circulated amongst the proprietors a few days before the meeting. 

Mr. Quirk asked whether the directors had advanced any money to a 
John O’Shanassy, of Boroondara, and, if so, what security they had 
obtained ? 

The Chairman said that it would be impossible for a bank to flourish 
if any shareholder were allowed, at a half-yearly meeting, to inquire into 
the private circumstances of its customers. It was well known that Mr. 
Quirk had a great animus against him (Mr. O’Shanassy), but he begged 
to inform the shareholders that he had never borrowed a shilling from 
the bank, or from any other bank in the colony. He believed there was a 
John O’Shanassy, who formerly resided at Boroondara, but who was now 
in New Zealand, upon whose property Mr. Quirk held a mortgage. 

Mr. E. Cohen, M.L.A., explained that the bank had made an advance to 
Mr. O’Shanassy in question, but the amount was only £70. The directors 
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held a security which they believed “at the time would fully cover the 
amount, and which even now would realise at least £50. He understood 
that Mr. Quirk held a mortgage on the same property. (Laughter.) 

The report was unanimously adopted. 

The Rev. Dr. Cairns proposed that Mr. J. M‘Bain be appointed auditor, 
in the place of Mr. Wight, resigned. In common with the other proprie- 
tors, he felt disappointed that there was no dividend (a laugh) ; but he 
thought that the conclusion at which the directors had arrived was the 
best under the circumstances. Great credit was due to the new manager, 
Mr. Burnes, for having had the moral courage to apply the knife to the 
cancer—to throw overboard the whole of the rotten part of the cargo, and 
to leave the ship clean, with the good part of the cargo on board. The 
whole of the bad debts had been written off; and, as the business of the 
bank was on a sound foundation it could not fail to increase if the country 
prospered, (Hear, hear.) He considered the appointment of Mr. Burnes 
as manager to be a good augury ; and from his personal knowledge of Mr. 
M‘Bain, he believed him to be well qualified for the duties of auditor, and 
a man of the greatest integrity. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. T. B. Payne seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

This concluded the business to be transacted. 

The Chairman then offered a few remarks. He said that the directors 
had zealously and disinterestedly laboured to promote the welfare of the 
bank ever since it was established. At fourteen half-yearly meetings they 
had declared dividends, and though they had not been able to do so on 
this occasion, their inability had arisen from circumstances over which 
they had no control. Had the undertaking been commenced earlier, it 
might.now have had a reserve fund of £100,000; but it was not started 
until after the gold discoveries began to subside, when the colony might 
be said to have been receding from the height of its prosperity. The pro- 
perties held as securities by the bank had depreciated in value beyond 
what might have been reasonably expected. That depreciation had been 
going on from time to time, and the directors had been hoping for a re- 
action ; but at last they had determined to estimate the securities at their 
present value, and he believed that the estimate which had been formed 
was a very low one. (Hear, hear.) If there were any recurrence to the 
former state of the prosperity of the colony, the value of the securities must 
increase. As to the Suburban Railway property, he might state that the 
directors were of opinion that until the second line was completed, and the 
traffic fully developed, they could not form an adequate estimate of the 
real value of the property. They would then, however, be in a position 
to place the property in the London or colonial market for sale. The 
estimate of its present value was based upon the actual traffic receipts for 
the past half-year, but the traffic was increasing, and if it continued to do 
so the receipts for the next half-year might show an increase of twenty or 
twenty-five per cent. (Hear, hear.) Mr. O’Shanassy concluded by urging 
upon the shareholders the importance of giving a share of their private 
business to the bank, instead of carrying all to other banks, as was the 
practice of some of the shareholders. If they wished the institution to be 
successful, they ought to support it, and not content themselves with being 
simply shareholders and drawing dividends. (Hear, hear.) 

On the motion of Mr. Joske, seconded by Mr. Benjamin, a vote of 


thanks was given to the directors for their services, and the proceedings — 
then terminated. 
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SCINDE, PUNJAUB, AND DELHI BANK CORPORATION, 
LIMITED. 


Tue first ordinary general meeting of the shareholders in this company 
was held on the 1st December at the London Tavern, W. P. Andrew, Esq., 
in the chair, for the purpose of receiving the report of the directors, and 
for other purposes. 

The Secretary read the advertisement convening the meeting. The 
report was not read. 

The Chairman opened the proceedings by observing that, as this was the 
first meeting of the company, he could not but express his gratification at 
seeing so numerous a gathering of their influential proprietary. The bank 
had only been in operation a little more than a year, and the directors 
could not therefore at present say much more than that they believed they 
had made a good beginning, and that they had good hope for the future. 
The bank had been established with the view of developing the resources 
of those recently acquired and important territories which were drained 
by the Indus and its tributaries; but although this was the more imme- 
diate object, it was generally agreed that these limits should be extended, 
so as to embrace the whole commerce of India, and the still more vast and 
densely peopled empire adjoining. It was also contemplated to include in 
their future operations the great rising and important colonies of Australia. 
The company was instituted with the greatest economy, and no money was 
paid to anybody for services rendered previous to its establishment. He 
stated this, not with the view of obtaining any credit from the shareholders, 
forthe directors merely considered that they had acted in the matter as 
honest men, and in accordance with their duty, but as an earnest of the 
manner in which they would deal with the pecuniary resources that 
might be entrusted to their guardianship. (Hear, hear.) They had already 
started two branches of the institution in India, both of which they trusted 
would redound much to the profit of the bank, and they had also estab- 
lished a profitable business in the exchanges. They did not, on the present 
occasion, give any figures, inasmuch as any statement of the kind would be 
very imperfect, and it would be unreasonable to expect a balance-sheet 
should be furnished in so short a period. He might, however, state as his 
individual opinion, that up to this time they had driven a safe and 
profitable business. (Hear, hear.) The commerce of India, which 
they proposed to assist in developing, had amounted to no less than 
£100,000,000 sterling. Nearly twenty years ago a statement of the commerce 
of India was compiled under his direction, and he had compared the then 
state of things with what it was at the present day. The result was most 
remarkable, and the rise, he believed, unprecedented in any other country 
in the world. In the year 1833 the whole commerce of the three presi- 
dencies amounted to little more than £15,000,000; in 1843 the amount 
was in round numbers £30,000,000; ten years ago it had risen to about 


£50,000,000 ; and the present amount was £100,000,000, exclusive of the. 


settlements in the Straits, and also of the cargoes landed and re-exported. 
Judging from the past, therefore, and looking to the improvement in the 
laws, particularly as regarded the promptness and method with which 
_— was administered on questions relating to the sale of land, and 
ooking also to the rapid means of conveying intelligence by the telegraph, 
the establishment of prompt, easy, and safe communication from one end 
of the country to the other by means of railways, and the anxiety of the 
government of India to assist in giving a free course to the spread of 
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intelligence, education, and commerce, all over the country, he could not 
but look forward with confidence to the future of their bank. The trade 
of Central Asia alone had excited great attention in the minds of British 
statesmen for many years, and lately had achieved a signal triumph, from 
which in the course of a year or two he ventured to predict remarkable 
fruits ; that trade which had been hitherto monopolised by Russia, that 
trade which had gone by the Caspian to Novgorod and Astracan—that 
trade, in spite of every difficulty, an almost prohibitive duty levied by the 
native chiefs, the attacks of banditti, and danger from torrents, had con- 
tinued to come into India through the passes, and had gone on increasing 
in the face of these obstructions; and now a great future awaited it. B 

recent intelligence it appeared that treaties had been concluded with the 
native chiefs, by which a free passage of persons and goods, or a passage 
at a low duty was‘provided; bridges had been constructed, and every- 
thing had been done that enlightenment could bring to bear to smooth the 
rough paths and make easy for the merchant that route which would not 
only be the means of enriching traders and spreading civilisation in those 
distant countries, but of establishing such profitable relations with the 
tribes on our borders as would induce them to become traders instead of 
marauders, and assist us here with their products, and in India by 
giving business to our banks, instead of employing our statesmen and 
soldiers in devising means for their coercion and destruction. He 
had alluded to the resources of India, and the vast field afforded 
for banking operations, merely with a view of showing how inadequate 
were the present banking facilties for that most productive country. 
At present the capital of all the banks in India amounted to little 
more than £8,000,000, which was a very small amount indeed 
for such an enormous commerce, banking being the oil of commerce, 
and for a population of 150,000,000, all capable of useful employ- 
ment and given to industry if. they had only a fair remuneration for their 
labour, and a fair rate of profit for their merchandise. But though India 
presented so great a field, they had on the borders of India a still greater 
field, and one that was still scarcely touched. We had as yet done littie 
more than approach the coast of China, but he had no doubt that at no 
distant period an enormous trade would be established with that country 
through Birmah and Thibet. They all knew, too, what results were being 
accomplished in Australia, the commerce of which had now reached 
£50,000,000 sterling, and it was his opinion that they should, when the 
proper time arrived, go to those colonies. Having established their bank 
in the field of operations originally proposed, and having on their direc- 
tion gentlemen who were well conversant not only with the resources of 
India but of all those distant colonies, they might rely upon it that the 
experience and knowledge of those gentlemen would be brought to bear 
to advise, when the proper time arrived, the extension of their undertak- 
ing to more distant and perhaps still more lucrative fields of enterprise. 
(Hear, hear). They had a first-rate body of shareholders, numbering 550, 
and constituting a most satisfactory and substantial list, and the capital 
had been most promptly subscribed. Every share of the first issue had 
been at once taken up, and the shareholders had responded liberally, 
though not to the full extent, to the fresh issue, of which 10,000 shares 
had been taken up, leaving 2,500, There were applications from share- | 
holders and from the public far exceeding the whole amount, but the 

directors had no desire of allotting the remaining shares. Those shares 
had now become the property of the bank, and would be dealt with at the 
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discretion of the directors hereafter; and if his advice were taken the 
proceeds would be applied to the formation of a reserve fund or some 
other similar purpose. (Hear, hear.) It was proposed to make a call of 
£3 on the new shares almost immediately, so as to place them in the same 
position as the old, and he thought it very probable that a call would 
be made ‘on both old and new in the month of April next. Having 
equalized the two issues, and having made this call, he thought the 
directors would be in possession of sufficient funds to give the share- 
holders a little breathing time. (A laugh.) The bank had made a good 
beginning, and its future was one of great promise. (Hear, hear.) He 
concluded by moving the adoption of the report which had already been 
published. 

Sir 8. A. Donaldson, in seconding the motion, expressed a very high 
opinion of the prospects of the undertaking. Looking to the success of 
other similar institutions, and noticing that the £50 shares of the Agra 
and United Service Bank stood at £116, the £25 shares of the Oriental Bank 
at £60, the £25 shares of the Chartered Mercantile Bank of India at £71, 
and the £20 shares of the Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, Australia and 
China at £37, he could not but look forward with confidence to the future 
of this bank. There was no reason why this company should not rise to a 
par with any of the banks he had named, and he had no doubt that if the 
shareholders showed confidence in the board their shares would in two or 
three years’ time be in a better position than £1 premium. In two or 
three months Delhi would be in railway communication with Calcutta, 
and what was there too great to expect from the opening of the trade of 
the Punjaub? It was also an important feature in their prospects that 
Sir J. Lawrence was going out as Governor-General, the cradle of whose 
fortunes was the Punjaub, for it was there he saved British India. 
(Hear. 

Mr. Ca on the part of the shareholders, expressed his confidence 
in the prospects of the undertaking, and congratulated the directors upon 
having broken through the narrow field in which it was at first proposed 
to conduct their operations. 

In reply to a shareholder, 

The Chairman stated that all the shares were taken up and paid upon in 
this country: but the bank being received with so much favour in India, 
instructions had been sent out to the managing director to place a con- 
siderable number there, and a register had been established to enable 
transfers to be made in India. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. Lightly Simpson, the auditors Messrs. W. Dent 
and J. E. Anderdon were re-appointed. 

The Chairman wished to remark, in reference to Sir J. Lawrence, that 
in the very height of the mutiny he was as anxious about the introduction 
of railways and the establishment of steam vessels on the rivers of the 
Punjaub as though he had nothing else to occupy his mind. It was from, 
a very admirable and statesmanlike despatch of Sir J. Lawrence that he 
(the chairman) was enabled, with the directors of the Scinde Railway, to 
get the sanction of the supreme government in this country to that under- 
taking, and it was a remarkable instance of the self-possession of the man 
that he was able at such a time to write the best despatch that had ever 
been written on railways in the Punjaub. (Hear, hear.) 

A cordial vote of thanks to the chairman terminated the proceedings. 
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LONDON BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED. 


Aw extraordinary meeting of the shareholders in this company was held 
on the 4th December, at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street; Sir 
John Hay in the chair. 

The advertisement convening the meeting having been read, 

The Chairman said that the meeting had been called for the purpose of 
considering the advisability of reconstituting the company so as to 
embrace further and more extensive objects. Since the opening of the 
bank in Glasgow their proceedings had been of the most satisfactory 
character, and even in other smaller towns they were making a profitable 
business. They had, however, found that their business in Scotland 
might be much enlarged if they had the power of issuing notes, inasmuch 
as in that country business transactions were nearly all conducted by 
a paper currency. The shareholders might ask the reason why the 
directors had not originally constructed the company with the power of 
issting notes: he would therefore explain that it was a monopoly which 
had hitherto been carried on by the existing Scotch banks. The board, in 
establishing this bank, had thought it prudent to avoid opposition until 
they got a sound business and a good condition. The Bank Act of 1844 
limited the whole of the notes, about £387,000, to the then existing banks. 
Since that time commerce had increased considerably without any corres- 
ponding increase in the amount of issue. He therefore considered there 
was room for additional bank accommodation. The Bank Act provided 
that, in order to obtain the power to issue notes, there must be 
unlimited responsibility upon the shareholders. And the Limited 
Liability Act of 1850 stated that no bank constructed on limited 
liability should impose upon the shareholders unlimited responsibility. 
It would, therefore, be necessary to reconstitute the company, which 
would obviate every difficulty. The unlimited liability would only 
extend so far as the issue of notes was concerned, and the shareholders 
might rely upon the directors taking care that there should be no issue of 
notes which would be likely to impose unlimited liability on them. The 
directors had consulted counsel (Mr. Lloyd), and had been advised by him 
that, having regard to all circumstances of the case, the best course to 
adopt in order to effect the necessary alteration, would be to reconstitute 
the company under a new memorandum and articles, with further powers, 
which should include the issuing of bank notes in Scotland. He con- 
cluded by moving a resolution to the effect that it was desirable that the 
bank should obtain and have the power of issuing bank notes in Scotland, 
and that the company should be re-constituted and re-established in such 
a manner as would enable the bank to apply for and exercise that power. 

The Solicitor then read the resolutions, which were to the effect that the 
company should have the power of issuing bank notes in Scotland, and 
that it should be re-constituted and re-established in such a manner as 
would enable the bank to apply for and exercise that power. 

The Chairman moved, “ That these resolutions be adopted.” 

The Hon. W. Napier seconded the motion and the chairman observed, in 
answer to a question from a proprietor, that on the reconstitution of the 
company it would be at the option of shareholders to withdraw their 
interest from the bank or to continue their connection with it. 

The Chairman also stated that the board were quite unanimous in 
opinion regarding the advisability of the present step. 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 
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A vote of thanks was then passed to the directors, and the chairman 
observed that their prospects were now so good that there was no doubt 
that, when they should obtain the power they required, this bank would be 
one of the best in the country. 

The business then terminated. 





BANK OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 


Tux half-yearly meeting of the proprietors of this bank was held on the 
8th December, at the offices, in St. Helen’s Place: Robert Carter, Esq., in 
the chair. The advertisement convening the meeting having been read 
by the secretary, he next proceeded to read the following report of the 
directors :— 

“Your directors have to report that the business of the bank has in 
some degree recovered from the depression noticed at the last meeting, 
although the continuance of civil war in the United States still affects 
injuriously the commercial affairs of the colonies. Several failures have 
occurred recently in Canada, by some of which this bank will sustain loss. 
The progress of the branch in Victoria, Vancouver, and the profits realised 
there, have been satisfactory, and the business transacted is of a legiti- 
mate and safe character. After providing for the loss above referred to, 
your directors are enabled to declare, out of the estimated net profits of the 
year, the usual half-yearly dividend at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, 
which will be payable, free of income tax, on and after the 5th of January 
next. Two vacancies having occurred in the direction by the retirement of 
Henry Barnewall, Esy. (since deceased), and the retirement of William 
Chapman, Esq., the same will be filled up at an extraordinary general 
meeting, to be held immediately after the conclusion of the business of the 
ordinary general meeting.” 

The Chairman said—We are not able, in the report which has been read 
to you, to give quite so favourable an account of the affairs of the bank as a 
short time ago we expected we should have been able to do. In our report 
in June last we were able to state, “ that it is gratifying to advert to the 
manner in which the British provinces have sustained their commercial 
credit. Comparatively few failures have occurred during the past year, 
and we have every hope that that state of things will continue.”” But un- 
fortunately, not very long after we had made that report, some failures did 
occur in the colonies, partly occasioned by the reduced prices of grain and 
bread stuffs, and partly traceable to other causes; and we have been 
obliged to estimate that when we come to make up our accounts in June 
next we shall have to provide a sum of between £9,000 and £10,000 to 
meet those losses, and that will about absorb the additional profits of 
the present over the last year, leaving us in the same position of being able 
to pay 6 per cent. dividend only. As regards the crops in Canada this 
year, which were stated in June last to be very good, we are not now able 
to report them quite equal to what was then expected. The crop of wheat 
(the principal one in Canada,) has not yielded to the extent that was 
expected ; but all the other grain crops, the oats and other articles, have 
been very abundant, so that there is really no reason to take a gloomy view 
of the state of things in the colony, and the state of things is certainly by 
degrees improving. (Hear, hear.) The civil war in America, as we all 
know too well, is continuing, aud preventing the communications between 
the States and the colonies in matters of business which have hitherto been 
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80 very profitable to our colonies. (Hear, hear.) I fear that civil war 
will continue to be a drag on the prosperity of the colonies so long as it 
shall be continued. (Hear.) Now, there was one subject referred to in 
June last, which I think it my duty to mention on this occasion. We 
were told by more than one or two gentlemen in this room, that the profits 
of this bank were much less than they ought to be, and it was stated that 
another bank in rivalry to us was able to pay 8 per cent. dividend, whilst 
we only paid 6 per cent.; and we could not but presume, as an inference 
from that statement, that our business must be conducted in the opinion 
of those gentlemen in a less efficient manner than that of the rival esta- 
blishment. Now, as a general rule, I think it is very bad taste in any one, 
and especially in a person who occupies the position I do to-day, to make 
any allusion whatever to any other establishment ; but after the allusions 
that were made at the last meeting, it does appear to me to be quite legiti- 
mate, and that you have aright to expect, that the real facts of the case be 
laid before you. I hold in my hand a report of the bank that was alluded to 
on that occasion. Their meeting was held on the Ist of June, and our 
meeting was held on the 2nd of June. Of course, I had no official means of 
_ replying to the statements then made, although from the private information 
I had received I could not believe the facts were as stated, that anything 
like 8 per cent. had been made by that bank. I will not detain you long by 
theshort referenceI shall make tothis report. It says: “ The directors regret 
to announce that the profits of the bank during the past year have been 
considerably diminished, and that it has been necessary to encroach upon 
the rest in order to maintain the customary dividend.” “ Profits of the year 
after deducting charges of management and providing for bad and doubtf 
debts, £87,127. 15s. 6d.”” “ Dividend of 4 per cent., paid December, 1862, and 
dividend of 4 per cent., payable 1st June, 1863, each £60,000,” making 
the division for the year 8 per cent., or £120,000. Now the year’s profits, - 
deducted from the dividend paid, shows that £32,872. 4s. 6d, was taken 
from the rest to enable that dividend to be paid. And now perhaps you 
will allow me to make a comparison between that bank and this upon the 
particular occasion. Supposing that bank had paid 6 per cent. upon their 
capital, it would have amounted to £90,000: the profit they made was 
£87,127. 15s. 6d., showing a deficiency of £2,872. 4s. 6d. These figures I 
have given you are all in curréncy money, and that deficiency is equal to 
£2,360. 14s. 8d. sterling. After paying 6 per ceht. here we have carried 
to the credit of our reserve fund the amount of £1,632. 1s. 2d., and these 
two sums added together show that our profit, upon a comparison, was a 
fraction under’ £4,000 better than that of the bank which was held up 
here in June last as being so infinitely superior to this bank in its profits. 
(Hear, hear.) I trust in making these statements it will not be considered 
that I intend,to make the slightest reflection on the management of that 
bank. (Hear.) Ihave no doubt their affairs have been managed with 
the utmost prudence and care; but gentlemen must know that in such 
transactions it is utterly impossible to ensure success, and that however 
well managed they may be, circumstances will, from time to time, arise 
to prevent the realisation of that large dividend which shareholders are 
always so glad to receive, and directors to distribute. 

A Shareholder—May we ask the name of the bank referred to? 

The Chairman—Oh, yes, certainly; it was stated openly here. It is 
the Bank of Montreal I alluded to. 

The Shareholder—I do not know that there is any impropriety in 
alluding to it. 
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The Chairman—Not at all; it was their own report I read from. It 
was far from my intention to say anything disrespectful of the bank. It 
is the most important bank in the colonies ; it is the bank with the largest 
capital and the greatest local influence, and therefore I am not at all sur- 
prised that that bank should be able to pay perhaps rather more dividend 
than we do. (Hear.) They have the greater proportion of their share- 
holders resident, and all interested in promoting the prosperity of the 
bank. (Hear.) This bank, like all London banks trading abroad, is looked 
upon in some degree asa foreign bank. At all events, we have not the same 
amount of local influence which the local bank has. (Hear.) But I will 
take permission just to allude to what the result has been for the last ten 

ears between that bank and ours, with all their advantages over us. I 
Sajeve they have paid for the last ten years, as it was stated here in June, 
8 per cent. per annum, including last year, when they did not make it. 
Our dividend has been during the same time 6 per cent., but during those 
ten years we have at four different times paid bonuses which amount to- 

ether to 11} per cent., so that the difference between that very powerful 
bank and ours during ten years has been, that they have paid 80 per cent. 
and we have paid 714 per cent.—they have beaten us to the extent of 8} 
per cent. in ten years ; and, under the circumstances, I think there is not 
a great deal to be said against our management. (Hear, hear.) Questions 
have been asked in reference to our reserve account to meet the bad and 
doubtful debts, and I would so far wish to anticipate any questions as to 
say, that the amount as stated at the last meeting was about £51,000 held 
against bad and doubtful debts. It has been stated that we ought to make 
more profit, because that and the balance of undivided profit being added 
to the capital makes a large amount earning interest ; and therefore, with 
the rate of interest at the colonies—namely, 6 per cent.—we ought to be 
able to declare more than a 6 per cent. dividend. But the gentlemen who 
make these observations do not perceive that we have something like an 
equal amount of past due bills from which we anticipate ultimately a loss 
of £50,000. Of course we have a larger amount of past due bills, and it 
is our custom, and the only proper custom, to hold all past due bills with- 
out any calculation of interest upon them. We take to our profit amount 
not one shilling for interest upon past due bills until actually received, 
and therefore there is a considerable amount which is not bearing in- 
terest against the amount which is earning interest in the shape of 
reserved balance. There is one item which has come before us rather re- 
cently, and which I think it fair to tell you, against the amount of loss we 
expect. Included in the amount of past due bills there is one person’s 
account of about £12,000, which has been standing for nearly ten years 
without any interest having been brought into our profit and loss account. 
We have held securities against that amount which we haveebeen unable 
to realise ; but it at present happens that we are in a position to realise 
some of them at prices equal to those at which they were estimated ; and 
if we shall be able to realise the remainder on the same terms only as 
those we have lately sold, we shall receive not only sufficient to pay us 
back the £12,000, but also to pay us back ten years’ interest upon it, which 
will amount to asum of £7,000 in addition. All that will come to the 
“good” against the “bad” I commenced by informing you of. It has 
always been the wish of the directors that their shareholders should 
know the worst of everything; and it is our intention to let you know, so 
far as we can estimate it, every shilling we expect you will be liable to be 
called upon to pay out of your profits. 
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A Shareholder—What is the amount of our undivided profits ? 

The Chairman—The undivided profits to the 3lst of December, 1862, 
amounted to £128,610. 8s. 3d. I now beg to move that the report, which 
you have all heard, be received and adopted. 

A Shareholder—Are our accounts made up to the 31st of December ? 
What was reported to us as made in June, that is what you made up to 
the end of the previous year ? 

The Chairman—Yes; to the end of the previous year. 

Mr. Wheeler seconded the motion, and asked whether the loss of £10,000 
originated at any one point, and under whose management that loss 
occurr 

The Chairman replied, that these losses had occurred at several points, 
and were not attributable to any particular manager. There had been 
no want of proper foresight on the part of any of their managers. 

A Shareholder asked when the charter of the bank would expire ? 

The Chairman replied in April, 1870. 

Mr. Justice De Barre said that in the report there was a mention of 
depression in all the colonies, but this could only apply to the Canadas, 
and not to New Brunswick or Nova Scotia. He had just returned from 
those colonies, and he could state that they had never had a more pro- 
fitable season. He did not know whether the gentlemen who were their 
managers abroad gave security; but if so, it was some guarantee that 
their business was taken care of, and the prompt investigation which 
took place afterwards showed the vigilant eye kept on things by the 
directors. Although they could not give up all their time to the busi- 
ness of the bank, they devoted a considerable portion of it in looking 
after its management. With respect to the dividend, he was perfectly 
satisfied with it. He thought it was a very handsome thing, and he 
hoped the directors would confine themselves to a legitimate system of 
banking. The directors had given a great deal of consideration to the 
management of the bank; they were men connected with the colonies, 
and they had brought the company to its present position. He regretted 
to see some of them retiring, from declining health, but they had the 
satisfaction to know that those men had not retired without appointing 
popular men in their places, who would take the greatest care of their 
property. 

The Chairman said there was no doubt that in issuing their report they 
had in view the condition of the trade of the Canadas when they stated 
that the civil war in America affected the trade of the colonies. It was 
very gratifying to hear from the gentleman who had just spoken, and who 
had returned from so recent a visit to the lower provinces, that the same 
observations did not apply to them. Of course every officer gave security, 
but he did not see that that was in any way connected with the losses to 
which he had referred ; because he had no idea whatever that those losses 
had been occasioned by the wilful default of any officers of the bank. They 
had arisen from circumstances not under the management or control 
either of the directors or the managers of the bank. 

Colonel Bazalgette said, before the motion was put there were some 
questions which at a previous meeting he had wished to advert to, but 
upon the suggestion of the chairman he had not done so, but had addressed 
him one or two letters respecting them. 

The Chairman did not know what Colonel Bazalgette was alluding to. 
Some points had escaped his memory on the occasion referred to in June, 
but he recollected making an observation that it would not be advisable 
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to state certain matters at a public meeting which would goto the public 
out of doors through the medium of the press; but he stated that any 
shareholder wishing for information could obtain it by coming to the bank. 
Colonel Bazalgette had attended at the bank, and he had communicated to 
the gallant officer the information he sought for. 

Colonel Bazalgette replied that his last letter had not been answered. 

The Chairman said he had no objection to answer any question which 
was necessary; but he did object to private correspondence or private 
conversations being made the subject of public discussion. (Hear, hear.) 

Colonel Bazalgette inquired whether a large sum of money belonging to 
the bank was not let out at 2 per cent. interest ? 

The Chairman indignantly replied that such was not the case; their 
money was lent out at a much higher rate of interest. The general rate 
was 6 to 8 per cent. 

Several appeals having been made to the gallant officer not to persist in 
the course he was pursuing, in making inquiries which it was not desirable 
to make public, the gallant colonel said that his only desire was to advance 
the interests of the shareholders, and that he was satisfied with the expla- 
nation which had been given. 

The question for the adoption of the report was then put, and carried 
unanimously, 

The meeting was then made special for the election of two directors in 
the room of Mr. Henry Barnewell, recently deceased, and of Mr. William 
Chapman, who had retired. 

Messrs. Boggs and-A. H. Philpotts were then severally elected to the 
vacant seats at the board. 

Thanks having been voted to the chairman and directors, the meeting 
= the compliment being acknowledged in graceful terms by the 
chairman. 





LONDON CHARTERED BANK OF AUSTRALIA. 


Tue half-yearly meeting of the proprietors of this company was held 
yesterday at the London Tavern, for the purpose of declaring a dividend ; 
bt mg Fane De Salis, Esquire, chairman of the board of directors, pre- 
siding. 

The Chairman said the proprietors would have collected from the notice 
convening the meeting that the only business before them was to declare a 
dividend. The directors did not, therefore, on these occasions present a 
report accompanied by a statement of accounts, but they circulated amongst 
the proprietors an abstract of the bank’s operations for the half-year now 
under review, that was, the six months ending the 30th of June last, up 
to which period the books in London and the colonieshad been, as custom- 
ary, concurrently closed. The abstract in question had been in the hands 
of the proprietors for the last ten days; on referring to it, it would be 
found that, after paying income-tax, and after making provision for all 
current expenses and bad and doubtful debts, they had a sum of 
£52,791. 14s. 9d. to dispose of. This amount the directors intended ap- 
propriating as follows: they proposed to pay the usual dividend after the 
rate of 8 per cent., which would absorb a sum of £40,000, and to place a 
sum of £5,000 to the reserve fund, which would then amount to £75,000, 
leaving a balance of £7,791. 14s. 9d. to be carried over to the next account, 
which was nearly £300 more than the amount carried over on the last 
occasion. (Hear, hear.) These results showed the sound position of the 
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bank, and would no doubt be satisfactory to the proprietors. The letters 
received from the colonies were also satisfactory. They spoke of their 
advances being well secured, and stated also that the bank was making 
progress ; in fact, in some localities they had secured during the last six 
months several valuable accounts. He was happy to be able to inform 
the proprietors that during the half-year they had made few bad debts, 
their losses being quite unimportant. When they considered the great 
extent of the capital employed by the bank, and the largeness of its operae 
tions, the proprietors would agree with him that this fact reflected great 
credit upon the vigilance and caution exercised by their managers in the 
colonies, and was also in the highest degree creditable to their inspector, 
Mr. Bramwell—(hear)—of whose anxiety to promote the interests of this 
bank it would be impossible for him to speak in too high terms. (Hear, 
hear.) Mr. Bramwell, after having been in the employ of the company 
for upwards of twelve years in the colony, had recently applied to the 
board for leave of absence, and they might expect him home in the course 
of about three months, for he need hardly tell the meeting that after so 
long a period of service the directors willingly acceded to what they con- 
sidered a very fair and reasonable request on Mr. Bramwell’s part. (Hear, 
hear.) To supply his place the board had sent out Mr. Strachan, the 
company’s secretary, whose intimate knowledge-of the bank’s affairs, and 
whose experience acquired in the Provincial Bank of Ireland rendered 
him eminently qualified for the highly responsible post for which he had 
been selected. This arrangement was one that would no doubt meet the 
approval of the proprietors. (Hear, hear.) Having detailed these arrange- 
ments he would, with the permission of the meeting, refer to a few facts 
bearing upon the position of the bank as connected with the Austra- 
lian colonies. As the point most interesting to them he would 
commence with the subject of our trade with Australia. Since he had 
known the colonies he did not believe Australian commerce had ever been 
in a sounder condition than it was at present. It appeared to be charac- 
terised by an entire absence of speculation, and all the transactions that 
had come under his notice seemed based upon legitimate business. He 
need hardly tell them that this state of things was most favourable, for it 
was advantageous to the colony, to the banker, and the merchant. And if 
he turned to the colonies he also found there a very favourable position of 
affairs. Gold mining, which was the most important branch of colonial 
industry, continued as productive as ever; it was in fact exercising a more 
marked influence than formerly upon the trade of the world, for in lieu of 
being shipped as heretofore to London, more than half of the gold produced 
in Australia was now sent direct to India to adjust the general balance of 
trade there. Now it was not to be doubted that these large payments in 
Australian gold materially diminished the great pressure existing in the 
money market here, which was attributable to the large drain of specie from 
Europe in order to pay for the Indian cotton, and it was not too much to 
say thatif no Australian gold were produced and sent to India, the bank 
rate of interest in lieu of standing as it now did at 8 per cent. would 
probably be 10 per cent., and perhaps higher : the flocks of Australia were 
also increasing, as was evidenced by the large addition which had been 
made to the export of wool from the colonies last year, which was equal to 
3,000,000 of bales. They were also extending their railroad system, which 
toa young community was a matter of the utmost importance. Emigra- 
tion, too, diverted from America by the civil strife now prevailing 
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there, had been directed to the shores of Australia in increased numbers ; a 
circumstance which all who were acquainted with Australia knew must have 
an important bearing upon the well-being of the colony. (Hear, hear.) All 
the facts he had named constituted together the elements of great pros- 
perity, and when they reflected that upon that prosperity the business of 
this bank was based, he thought they would agree with him that they had 
every reason to hope that the success which had hitherto attended the 
business of the company since its establishment would be continued to it 
for the future. (Hear, hear.) There was another circumstance which 
might hereafter have a great influence upon their future business, which he 
would name. He alluded to the establishment of telegraphic communica- 
tion with India. (Hear, hear.) That great engineering operation had 
recently been taken by the government of India into its own hands, and he 
believed would be completed within three months. When they had 
succeeded in laying their cable from the Persian Gulf tothe northern part 
of India, the result would be that they would have a continuous iron wire 
extending the whole way from London to Galle, or two-thirds of the way 
to the colonies, and the course of communication between Australia and 
London would be reduced from four months toseven weeks. This in itself 
would be a great boon, but to his mind it would only be an instalment 
towards the establishment of athrough telegraphic communication. (Hear, 
hear.) Ifhe were asked when that through communitvation was to be estab- 
lished, he frankly told them he was unable to fix the exact date; but he 
knew the energy and enterprise of their fellow subjects in Australia suffi- 
ciently well, and he knew also the ardent desire which that community 
felt to approximate themselves to the mother country well enough, to be 
able to say that as soon as this telegraphic communication was established 
to India, no amount of money that the legislatures of those colonies 
could vote—and they had already voted a considerable sum, would be 
wanting to accomplish a work which engineers told them was easy 
of completion. (Cheers.) He therefore felt that when India was 
placed in communication with England, Australia would soon after be placed 
within speaking distance of the mother country. As regarded the effect 
of this upon their business, he believed that it would be of the greatest 
benefit, and that it would add materially to the value not only of their 
shares but to those of every other Australian institution established in 
London. It would in the first place give them a direct control over their 
property, which they had never before possessed, and it would do away with 
many of thoserisks which were inseparably connected with the possession 
of property separated from them by a distance of 12,000 miles. As re- 
garded the directors, it would free them in great part from that anxiety 
which it was impossible in certain instances for them not to feel when they 
knew that the results of operations initiated in London, in lieu of being 
known at once, must remain a matter of doubt during the present course of 
post, a period of fourmonths. He was not aware that there was any other 
point to which he need allude, but if any shareholder had any question to 
ask he should be happy to give him any information in his power. He 
would now move that the usual dividend at the rate of eight per cent. 
clear of income tax be declared. 

Mr. Henriques seconded the motion, and expressed his confidence in the 
sound and judicious management of the bank by its present directors. 
He had also confidence that the material interests of the colony were pro- 
gressing rapidly yet safely, but the severe competition to which all banking 
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operations were being exposed in Australia, as in other countries, must 
have its effect upon the increase of their profits. It was satisfactory that, 
notwithstanding the competition, they had something sound and safe to 
go upon; and if they were only fortunate enough to maintain their present 
leading position, they would owe a great deal to their managers in the 
colonies, and would have good reason to congratulate themselves upon the 
result. 

Dr. Beattie, adverting to the exertions of the chairman in past years 
to promote the establishment of steam communication with Australia, 
asked whether the chairman could furnish any information as to the pro- 
bability of the establishment of a fortnightly communication with 
Australia vid Panama. 

The Chairman said that he understood an arrangement had been entered 
into by the postmaster-general of New Zealand (Mr. Crosbie Ward) with 
a public company, for a postal communication vid Panama; but until the 
other colonies interested had given their adhesion to it, it could only be 
viewed as provisional. So far as this bank was concerned, it was perfectly 
os thai the more routes and means of communication they had the 

tter. 

The motion having been carried, a cordial vote of thanks was, on the 
motion of Mr. Woolsey, seconded by Dr. Beattie, accorded to the chairman 
and directors for their able and judicious management of the company’s 
affairs, which having been briefly acknowledged by the chairman, the 
meeting separated. 





BUENOS AYRES AND RIVER PLATE BANK. 


Tue first ordinary meeting of the shareholders of this bank was held on 
the 18th December at the London Tavern, to receive the report of the 
directors, with a statement of accounts and for other business; Mr. Henry 
Bruce in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. E. Smithers) read the report and statement of 
accounts—from which the following is an extract :— 

“The directors have much satisfaction in assuring the shareholders that 
both branches at the latest dates presented the most encouraging prospects 
for the future, and that the increase of business fully proves the expediency 
of their recommendation to the shareholders at the extraordinary meeting 
held in November, that the capital should be increased to £1,000,000. 
The directors have to report that the whole of the new shares created at 
that meeting were taken up, except 632, of which a portion is held subject 
to the option of a shareholder in Buenos Ayres; the remainder will be 
held by the directors till a fitting opportunity occurs for disposing of them 
for the benefit of the company. The premium arising from these new 
shares, amounting to £30,000, will be carried to the credit of the reserve 
fund. The directors have now to present a statement of the accounts, 
which have been made up to the 30th September at the branches, and at 
the head office in London, also a statement of the profit and loss account, 
which shows that, after deducting £10,782. 18s. 11d. for rebate of discount 
on bills not then due at the branches, £1,000 in diminution of preliminary 
expenses, £201. 12s. 1d., for depreciation of furniture, d&c., and after pro- 
viding for all bad and doubtful debts, there remains a net profit of 
£9,564. 6s. 10d., out of which they recommend to the shareholders to 
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appropriate to the reserve fund £2,000, in addition to the £2,000 premium 
op reserved shares issued in February, and to declare a dividend of 30s. 
per share, which is equal to 74 per cent. per annum on the deposits and 
several calls from the date of their receipt till the 30th of September, 
1863. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said that the 
report and accounts would have been sent to the shareholders a few days 
before the meeting, but the accounts only arrived by the mail on the 4th 
of November; therefore, there had not been time to adopt that course. 
They would observe that they had, in the first place, set aside 
£10,782 as rebate and discount on bills not due at the 
branches on the 30th of September: this had been calculated 
on the average of the two preceding months, and they had also 
made due calculation on the interest on deposits which had been 
fully provided for. They had deducted £1,000 for the preliminary 
expenses, and £200 for depreciation of furniture, which was a liberal 
allowance. It was proposed to commence at this meeting the practice of 
devoting a considerable portion of their profits to a reserve fund, namely 
£2,000, which, with the £2,000 premium on the shares issued in February, 
and the premium on the new shares issued last month, made the reserve 
fund at present £34,000. They had also set aside an ample fund to cover 
bad and doubtful debts. After these deductions they were enabled to pay 
a dividend of 7} per cent. on the calls and deposits on shares for the time 
they had been at their disposal. They would observe in the balance-sheet 
an amount for the premises in Calle Florida in Buenos Ayres. These 
were not at present occupied by the bank, but as the premises they now 
occupied were held on a short lease, the manager therefore thought it 
better to secure business premises, which are scarce in Buenos Ayres, and 
obtained them, and was at once offered £2,000 for his bargain. The 
premises were freehold, and yielded 74 per cent. on the cost of them, 
being let till the bank required them. The manager had had great 
difficulties to contend with in starting this bank. In Buenos Ayres there 
were two currencies—one paper and the other gold: the former fluctuated 
every hour in the day. The gold currency was very limited, but the 
arrangements of the bank were such as to prevent their being losers by 
the paper currency, inasmuch as all transactions with the bank in paper 
currency were payable in paper, and gold in gold. Difficulties had arisen 
from the bank being “ limited,’ but those had been overcome. Another 
difficulty was the erroneous system of banking that had prevailed in 
Buenos Ayres, it having been usual to pay interest on daily deposits. This 
bank set its face against it from the first, and had altered it to the 
minimum monthly balance system. The disturbed state of affairs at 
Monte Video had prevented the authorisation of this bank issuing its own 
notes, but no doubt this privilege would be extended to them. He moved 
that the report be adopted. Mr. Holt seconded the motion, and it was 
carried. The Chairman moved that a dividend of 30s. pershare be de- 
clared, payable on and after the 29th inst.; that £2,000 be added to the 
reserve fund, leaving £64. 6s.10d. to be carried to the profit and loss 
account. The motion was carried. The sum of £25 was voted to each 
of the auditors, Messrs. Vanner and Deloitte, and they were, on the motion 
of Mr. Fischer, re-elected. “Votes of thanks were returned to the directors, 
to Signor Riestra (consulting director at Buenos Ayres), to Mr. Green, the 
manager, and to Mr. Smithers, the secretary, and the meeting terminated. 
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LONDON BANK OF SCOTLAND. 


A sEconp extraordinary meeting of the shareholders in this company 
was held on the 21st December, at the London Tavern, for the purpose of 
confirming or otherwise all the resolutions passed at the extraordinary 
meeting held on the 4th of December last; Mr. W. W. Cargill, M.P., 
occupied the chair. ; 

Mr. J. Maurice, the secretary, having read the notice convening the 
meeting, read the minutes of the last meeting, which were confirmed. One 
of the proposals of the directors was that the limited liability should con- 
tinue to the shareholders as far as the ordinary business was concerned, 
_ — their unlimited liability should only refer to the issue of notes by 

e bank. 

The Chairman, in moving the confirmation of the resolutions passed at 
the last meeting, explained the objects of the proposed alteration in the 
constitution of the establishment, which were the same as those stated by 
Sir John Hay, the chairman of the meeting of the shareholders held on 
the 4th of this month. In addition, he stated that with regard to the 
unlimited liability respecting the circulation of notes, it was stipulated in 
the bill they proposed to present to parliament that they should invest the 
amount of the notes they issued in government securities, and place them 
in the hands of the Bank of England ; so that that portion of their busi- 
ness would be more secure than the other, 

Sir John Hay seconded the resolution, and it was carried unani- 
mously. 

A vote of thanks was then passed to the chairman, and in reply to some 
remarks he stated that the progress of the bank was most satisfactory, and 
their prospects and promises of support most encouraging. Their pros- 
pects as regarded the connection of the trade of the north and south of 
Scotland, were such as would soon place them in a position of very great 
importance. 





a 
~~ 


THE REDUCTION OF THE BANK RATE. 


Tue Bank directors on Thursday, the 24th December, reduced 
the rate of discount to 7 per cent., a significant fact, and one 
indicating that in the opinion of the authorities of Threadneedle 
Street the worst of the late pressure has passed. So far so 
good, and we sincerely trust this may prove the case. There 
is no denying the circumstance that since the rate was placed at 
8 per cent. with the prospective chance of going to 9 per cent. 
it has had a very material influence in checking the efflux of 
gold, and as during the last fortnight good arrivals of bullion 
have come to hand from Australia and America the resources 
of the establishment have improved, till at length, looking at 
immediate prospects, it is stronger than it has been for months 
past. Just at the right time has also occurred a partial 
reflux of bullion from the provinces: hence all things 
have tended to produce a healthier position of affairs. When 
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asum of £470,000 has gone into the Bank in the course of 
a week and only about £50,000 has been withdrawn, and 
when through the competition of the bill-brokers they are 
working at least one half per cent. under the official minimum, 
it was reasonable to expect that the Bank, if it desired to main- 
tain its business, would be compelled to drop at least 1 per 
cent. to keep its position. For several days past it has been 
known that the Bank, in the shape of discount, has been doing 
next to nothing, and that the Lombard Street houses have 
attracted the principal of the operations. If, therefore, the 
policy of bank management is to be regulated by supply and 
demand, no other course was left open than the one just 
adopted. Some of. the financial critics say that the Bank 
should not have made the alteration before the payment of 
the January dividends, and they allege thatthe present move- 
ment is doubtful, inasmuch as the directors may have to 
retrace their steps. 

As the event has occurred, and the Bank. account just pub- 
lished shows satisfactory features, we must take it for granted 
that the Court has arrived at a sound conclusion, and though 
it may not so generally influence the position of the first class 
houses it must be admitted that it will give relief to second 
and third class establishments. The new banks and discount 
companies will be encouragingly affected by the reduction, since 
it will effect in the right direction the rebate on bills. If 
by any fortuitous circumstance a further drop should take place, 
their accounts for the close of the year will be favourably 
influenced. Out of doors the consequences will be imme- 
diately apparent, because the supply of capital being full and 
the channels of employment rather restricted, a greater extent 
of accommodation will be given to the general community. 

Many of the bankers and discounters expected from the sup- 
plies of money floating about, and the knowledge of the paucit 
of business in the discount department of the Bank of England, 
that the directors would lower their terms ; and on Wednesday 
especially they took in paper freely at 7} per cent., and ne- 
gotiated 6 months bills at 7 and 6% per cent. Others were not 
quite so prepared for the alteration, but they however recognised 
the probability of its occurrence at no distant date, and sha 
their operations accordingly. It is rather remarkable that it was 
ea by the representatives of a well-known house in 

ombard Street that the rate would recede before Christmas Day, 
and that there would be a comparative abundance between the 
end of December and the beginning of January. But although 
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this seems now very likely to be the case, there may be consider- 
able additional changes between January and March. For the 
close of the year it is a very hopeful prospect, and one which will 
impart much confidence among the mercantile public, where all 
a week or two ago was comparative apprehension. 

The great thing now to be avoided will be the carrying of 
the rate too low, or too much in competition with the brokers, 
who work the largest amount of capital in the London market. 
Whenever the Bank advances the rate, the brokers endeavour 
to secure business by taking in bills a shade under, and although 
they occasionally go higher, it is not for any very lengthened 
period. When the Bank directors lower their terms, they again, 
to use perhaps a slangy but strong expression, “ cut under,” 
and so it has again proved, for the Lombard Street and Cornhill 
rates on Thursday were 63 and #, instead of 7, the Bank quo- 
tation. It will, consequently, be a great pity if, for the sake of 
securing business, they shall go to 6, or even 5, for they will 
not profit in the slightest degree by the race. 


— 
> 





AMALGAMATION OF MESSRS. A. & G. W. ALEXANDER & Co., 


anp MESSRS. CUNLIFFES & Co., BILL DISCOUNTERS. 


Since it now seems perfectly clear that we shall get over the remainder 
of the important year 1863 without any very serious fluctuations, 
the public will be for liquidating accounts, striking balances and 
adjusting, preparatory to arrangements for 1864. Already new 
partnerships are being formed, old houses winding up, and branches 
from the parent trees put forward, with the anticipation of entering 
into a career of trade satisfactory to themselves and their friends. 
One has just been announced, showing that the amalgamation process 
is being followed with a vigour in banking and financial circles that 
fully supports what has been from time to time advanced in these 
pages. Messrs. A. &G. W. Alexander & Co. and Messrs. Cunliffes 
& Co., of Lombard Street, discount brokers, amalgamate, and on and 
after the lst of January next it will be carried on under the title of 
Messrs. Alexanders, Cunliffes & Co. The circular issued on the 24th 
intimating the fact caused a good deal of surprise in Lombard 
Street, owing to the negociations for the arrangement having been 
kept so secret. 

Both houses have been conducting important transactions, and the 
members of each requiring assistance, it was thought it would be as 
well to effect a consolidation. Most of the old discount firms, with 
the great exception of Messrs. Overend, Gurney & Co., who still 
stand a tower of strength in themselves, have been absorbed. into 
discount companies : for instance, Bruce & Co., Weston & Laurie, 
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Wilkinson & Co., Sanderson & Sanderman—they all very recently 
have gone one way, and now shine out reflected lights through asso- 
ciated undertakings. This reorganization and amalgamation will not 
stop here. We shall have further examples of it in the banking 
world in the metropolis and the provinces. There are rumours at 
this very moment of extended changes, and though they have been 
strenuously contradicted, on the principle that no smoke exists 
without some fire they may yet be in the course of a few months 
matured. The bouleversment in banking and discount business has 
only just commenced, and in the space “of the next twelve months 
it will make much greater progress than it has at present. 

Annexed is the circular issued by Messrs. Alexander and Messrs. 
Cunliffes and Co :-— 

“ 40, Lombard Street, 24th Dec., 1863. 

“Gentlemen,—We have to inform you that we have made 
arrangements for the combination of our business with that of our 
friends, Cunliffes and Co., of 24, Lombard Street, on the Ist of 
January next, under the style of Alexanders, Cunliffes, and Co. The 
business will be carried on both at 40 and 24, Lombard Street, until 
the 15th of next month, when it will be conducted solely at 24, 
Lombard Street, until the premises in course of erection at 30 and 31, 
Lombard Street, are completed. Trusting that under the new 
arrangement we shall receive a continuance of your favours, we 
remain, yours faithfully, 


“ A. and G. W. ALEXANDER and Co.” 


y~ 
v 





RED TAPE. 


Tue philosopher who, while contemplating the starry firmament, 
walked into a ditch, was neither wiser nor more foolish than other 
men. Even bankers and those who consider time as money are too 
much in the habit of despising the day of small things, and are wont 
to waste the time of others while they carefully husband their own. 

A correspondent writes to us upon a subject which may be beneath 
the notice of bankers, but in which the public are immediately 
interested. Let him tell his story in his own words. 

“On the 9th of December I had occasion to leave a bill for accept- 
ance at the London and Brazilian Bank, Limited. The address of the 
bank was not on the bill, and, as it has not long been established, I 
could not find it in the Directory. I asked two or three persons 
likely to know as to where it was located, and they expressed their 
belief that I should find it next to Gresham House, in Old 
Broad Street. A careful. search in that locality led to no 
result. After one or two inquiries I was directed to retrace 
my steps and ask at a well-known stationers in the street if 
they knew the London and Brazilian Bank. The answer I received 
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there was that the Portuguese and Brazilian Bank was at the end of 
St. Helen’s Place, in Bishopsgate Street. Though the information 
was explicit, I thought it possible that the title had been wrongly 
interpreted, and that the bank so described might be the one I sought. 
I was soon undeceived, however, and the messenger went into the 
office to ascertain for me the address of the London and Brazilian 
Bank, which proved to be on the first floor at No. 2, Old Broad 
Street, not two doors from the spot from which I had originally 
started. 

‘¢ Now, Sir, all this trouble and loss of time would have been pre- 
vented if the bank to which I have referred had had its address 
printed on the face of the bill. Some banks do adopt that simple 
and reasonable mode of procedure, while others do not. I venture 
to think that they should all do so, for the loss of time daily sus- 
tained by the public in searching for the several banks is very great 
indeed taken in the aggregate, and as time is so precious a com- 
modity among men of business, the sooner the evil pointed out is 
rectified the better.” 


a 
> 





AMALGAMATION OF THE LONDON, ST. KATHARINE’S AND 
VICTORIA DOCK COMPANIES. 


Tue terms for an amalgamation of three of the great dock companies of 
London—viz., the London, the St. Katharine’s, and the Victoria—have 
been finally agreed upon conditionally at a joint meeting, when the agree- 
ment was signed by the two chairmen of the former companies, and by 
Mr. Brassey, on the part of the Victoria Dock Company. This arrange- 
ment is popularly called an amalgamation, but it is, in fact, a purchase of 
the Victoria Docks by the two great companies, who will thus be asso- 
ciated, and will absorb the other. The proprietors of the Victoria Docks 
will meet on the 1st of December, and the other two companies have 
already met and determined on the important questions that must be 
submitted to Parliament. At the meetings of the St. Katharine’s and 
London Dock Companies, the recommendation for the purchase of the 
Victoria Docks was adopted unanimously. It was explained that the 
terms virtually amounted to a payment of £1,000,000, to be made in the 
bonds of the Amalgamated London and St. Katharine’s Dock Companies, 
bearing 44 per cent. interest. The steelyard property is not included in 
the purchase. ; 
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TENDERS FOR BILLS ON INDIA. 


Tue biddings for 50,00,000 rupees in bills on India took place on the 2nd 
December, at the Bank of England. The proportions allotted were, to 
Calcutta, 27,00,000 rupees; to Bombay, 21,00,000 rupees; and to 
Madras, 2,00,000 rupees. The minimum price declared was as before, 
1s. 113d. per rupee on Calcutta and Madras, and 1s. 113d. on Bombay. 
The applications within the limits amounted to 14 lacs. Tenders on 
Calcutta at 1s. 11§d. will receive dbout 94 per cent.; on Bombay, at 
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2s. 0id. about 38 per cent. ; on Madras, at 1s. 11$d., about 10 per cent. ; 
and all above these prices in full. 

Further biddings for 40,00,000 rupees took place on the 16th December 
at the Bank of England. The proportions allotted were, to Calcutta 
21,00,000 rupees, to Bombay 17,00,000 rupees, and to Madras 2,00,000 
rupees. The minimum price declared was as before, 1s. 113d. per rupee on 
Calcutta and Madras, and 1s. 117d. on Bombay. The applications within 
limits amounted to 124 lacs. Tenders on Calcutta at 1s. 114d. will re- 
ceive about 9 per cent., on Bombay at 2s. 0d. will receive in full, 
and nothing will be allotted below that rate, and on Madras at 1s, 1134. 
will receive about 60 per cent. 


<> 
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THE CONSOLIDATED DISCOUNT COMPANY. 


ANoTHER discount company, the Consolidated Discount Company, has 
made its appearance, the capital being £1,000,000, in 20,000 shares of £50 
each. The first issue is to be limited to 10,000 shares, with a deposit on 
application of £1 per share and £2 on allotment. The directors must be 
viewed as respectable, and the business will be based upon the old private 
firm of Messrs. Sandeman and Co.; Mr. H. F. Sandeman, Mr. R. M. 
Sanderson, end Mr. Samuel Baker, being the committee of management. 
The terms cn which the business of Messrs. Sandeman and Co. has been 
purchased enable the directors, it is said, to offer an immediate and secure 
dividend of at least 10 per cent. The company take possession of the 
premises now occupied by that firm from the Ist of January, and opera- 
tions will commence from that date. 
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THE CHARTERED MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LONDON, 
AND CHINA. 


Tue Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, London, and China, have issued 
a circular, stating that the directors have declared a dividend of 5 per 
cent. and a bonus of £1. 5s. per share, free of income tax, for the current 
half-year, payable to the shareholders on the London register on and after 
Friday, the 1st of January, and to the shareholders on the Bombay register 
fifteen days after the receipt of the outward mail of the 18th instant. 
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THE UNION BANK OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 


Tue Union Bank of England and France has published a balance-sheet 
and statement of operations made up to the date of its amalgamation with 
the European Bank. The statement extends over the first seven months 
of the existence of the bank, and shows great profits, £8,203 against 
current expenses £6,525. This is assumed to be a very satisfactory 
commencement, especially as the management has incurred no bad debts 
of any description. The branches of the European Bank in Amsterdam 
and Rotterdam are stated to be in full operation, and the management in 
London and Paris has been satisfactorily conducted. The bank has 
established correspondents and agents in all quarters, and has appointed a 
local committee especially to supervise the conduct of the Dutch branches. 





& 
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THE ESTATE OF MESSRS. LEVY BROTHERS & CO. 


Tue creditors of Messrs. Levy Brothers and Co., of Fenchurch Street, 
whose failure was announced in October last, met on the 1st December at 
Messrs. Quilter & Co.’s, the accountants, the statements submitted showing 
debts and liabilities £44,612, and assets about the same amount. Of these 
latter £44,352 are due from the firm of Levy, Hermanos & Co., and £295 
from sundry debtors. The memorandum forwarded is, “ that after consider- 
ing the balance-sheet it was resolved to adjourn sine die, with a view to 
information from the Havannah being obtained as to any assets there; it 
being understood that creditors represented here will take no proceedings in 
the meantime.” 





THE OTTOMAN BANK. 


At a meeting held on the 16th December of the directors of the Ottoman 
Bank in liquidation it was decided to pay £4 upon each old, and 8s. upon: 
each new share of paid-up capital on account of the reserve fund and profits 
up to the closing of the business of the bank. A circular to this effect has 
been sent tothe shareholders. 


— 
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To the Editor of the “ Bankers’ Magazine.” 


NOTING OF BILLS. 
Srk,—Is a bill presented in usual course not then paid, on presentation 
a second time liable to notarial charges if Bank notes are tendered for the 
exact amount, and can that tender be legally refused ? 
Yours obediently, 


MERCATOR. 
[We apprehend that the tender would be legal.] 





CHEQUE PAID TO CREDIT. 


Srr,—Will you oblige me by answering the following question, in the 
Magazine of next month ? 

A pays in to his credit with his banker a cheque drawn by B, who 
keeps his account with the same bank, but has not sufficient funds to 
provide for the cheque at the time it is paid in. Should the banker 
return it to A then and there, or pass it through his books, and return it 
the next morning? Would the fact of the cheque being crossed, or the 
bank being in the “ clearing,” affect the question ? 

I an, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


Nemo. 
London, November 26, 1863. 


[To the first question we have to state that the cheque would have to 
pass through in ordinary course, and could not be interfered with till the 
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next morning, since, when a cheque is paid away, it is reasonable to 
allow the day for the party to provide the necessary funds. With respect 
to the second question, we think the “ crossing” would be an additional 
reason for allowing the cheque to mature, and if the cheque were re- 
turned it would be through the “ clearing.” ] 





BILLS UPON IMPRESSED STAMPS. 


Leeds, 18th Dec., 1863. 
Srr,—Will you be so good as inform me if a bill drawn in England on 
a place abroad, upon paper not bearing an impressed stamp, but having an 
" adhesive foreign bill stamp attached thereto, whether such a bill would be 
valid or not ? Yours respectfully, 
INQUIRER. 
[Such a bill would not be valid. To render the document perfect it 
must be on an impressed stamp. | 





LIMITED LIABILITY. 


Highbury, 21st December, 1863. 
Sir,— Will you kindly reply to the following questions in your next :— 
1st. Does any liability attach itself to a shareholder in a limited liability 
company after he has transferred his shares ? 
2nd. If a shareholder in a limited liability company is sued for calls 
after six years have expired from the date of making said calls, could he 


plead the Statute of Limitations ? 
I am, yours faithfully, 
[Liability does attach for twelve months after the shares are transferred. 


The Statue of Limitations could be pleaded under such circumstances 
as are stated. ] 





DEPOSIT ON ACCOUNTABLE RECEIPTS. 


Srez,—I think your answer to the question of W. H. in last number on 
this subject, has been given under a misapprehension. It is true the 
receipt when granted in the name of the person making the deposit is 
exempted from stamp duty, but it seems quite clear that when the 
money is repaid either in whole or in part a stamp becomes necessary. 
The Act 23 Vic., cap. 15, says, “ All writings or documents entitling or 
intended to entitle any person whatever to the payment from or by any 
banker or person acting as a banker of any sum of money, whether the 
person to whom payment is to be made shall be named or designated 
therein or not, or whether the same shall be delivered to him or not, 
shall respectively be deemed to be bills, drafts, or orders for the payment 
of money, chargeable with stamp duty, as if the same had been made 
payable to bearer or to order.” 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
C——— 23rd Dec., 1863. 
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Hotes of the Month, 


Biruincuam Savincs Banx.—The trustees of this bank have announced 
officially that they have determined to close the bank for the receipt of de- 
posits ; at the same time they recommend the depositors to transfer their deposits 
to, and to make their fresh deposits in, the Post-office Savings Bank, which 
will be opened on Tuesday, the 1st of December. The Post-office authorities 
announce that, with the view to assist depositors, various branches of the Post- 
office Banks will be opened in different parts of the town; and also in some of 
the towns in the immediate neighbourhood. 


Finspury anp City or Loxpon Savines Bank (connected with Govern- 
ment, 76, Cheapside, and Sekforde-street, Clerkenwell).—The accounts of this 
institution having now been balanced and the office opened for the new year, 
the managers have issued their usual brief notice of the receipts, repayments, 
and progress during the past year. This statement shows that there have been 
again a larger number of transactions than in any former year; that their re- 
ceipts were larger than ever, and amounted to £152,992, while their repayments 
were only £123,765, an amount considerably less than that of the two previous 
years; it also states that there were 19,629 accounts open during the year, of 
which 3,055 were new accounts, and that the capital has been raised from 
£388,142 to £417,369, or an increase during the year of £29,227, and that the 
interest given is still 3 per cent. per annum reckoned monthly on all accounts. 
The points in the foregoing statements which bear upon the welfare of the 
industrious classes in London are highly gratifying ; and the increase here, and 
in others of the older institutions, added to that large increase which is the con- 
sequence of the late extension of the savings-bank system throughout the 
kingdom, has resulted in the gathering together in the hands of the Com- 
missioners for the Reduction of the National Debt of a larger sum than was 
ever before held by them to the credit of these invaluable institutions. 


Porvutar Banxs.—In a work entitled ‘‘ Le Blanche Popolari,” just published 
at Milan, the author, M. Vigano, suggests various plans for the formation of 
banks for loans to workmen and other persons in straitened circumstances. He 
supposes, for instance, 100,000 persons, consisting of small tradespeople, who 
each pay an annual sum, say 150 francs, into a bank intended for their particular 
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class, at the end of 20 years suppose one of the contributors meet with a 
profitable business investment, he has a small capital at command which he can 
draw from the bank; and even, should that be insufficient, the bank, in consi- 
deration of his good character and business habits, may lend him a certain sum 
at 6 per cent. In case of artists, the author argues on the supposition that 
private persons, municipalities, governments, eneate will supply the funds 
for the institution of a special bank, which shall lend to young artists, on their 
depositing such of their works. as are already finished, or efen on their showin 
works that are ordered but not completed. The bank recovers its loans wi 
interest, either directly from the artist, or by the sale of the paintings deposited, 
which are exhibited permanently to the public. In the case of workmen, small 
dealers, and country people, the banks intended for them may receive their 
capital from public subscription, which, in the present case, appears to us 
another form of charity, or a kind of poor rate. A bank thus established lends 
upon movable or landed property, and also upon good character guaranteed by 
rsons enjoying public confidence. The articles pawned to the bank are exhi- 
Pited for sale ; the amount lent is in no case to exceed two-thirds of its value, 
and the interest is not to exceed 6 per cent., all expenses of administration 
included. The loans may be paid off by instalments; but as regards the serious 
question whether in most cases the loans will ever be recovered at all, the 
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author has no other guarantee to offer but the progress of morality and a feeling 
of human dignity, which he believes to be on the increase. The object of M. 
Vigano is very praiseworthy, but we do not see that this combination of charity 
aa Sealing can be practically carried out. The institution is too charitable for 
a bank, and too business-like for a charity.— Galignani. 


Liverroot Boroven Banx.—The annual meeting of the shareholders was 
held by the liquidators on the 17th of December at Liverpool. The report 
stated that the collections of the liquidators were now exclusively from assets 
connected with debts ranked as doubtful cand bad. The necessary delay in the 
realisation of those debts had prevented the completion of the winding up of the 
affairs of the bank. The return of 7s, 6d. per share paid during the past year raised 
the total sum repaid to £183,354. The balance in hand was £14,615, and with 
additional receipts expected in the course of the next four or five weeks, Messrs. 
J.B. Brancker and H. W. Banner, the liquidators, hoped to be able to make 
another return of not less than 5s. per share early in the ensuing year. It was 
stated that in 1858 the liquidators had estimated that they would recover 
£149,779, whereas they had already realised £183,000, and expected to receive 
£39,000 more. 


La 
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MONTHLY CHRONOLOGY. 


Dec. 2.—The directors of the Bank of England made an advance in the 
rate of discount, raising it from 6 to 7 per cent. 

3.—The Bank directors have made another advance in the rate of 1 per 
cent., viz., from 7, from which it had been fixed on the previous day, to 8 

r cent. 
PM. Fould promulgated his budget to the Emperor of the French re- 
specting a loan of £12,000,000 to meet the deficiency created by the 
Mexican occupation and the other proposals associated with his scheme for 
restoring French finance. 

4.—The Bank of Holland raised the rate of discount to 5 per cent. 

8.—Failure announced of Mr. W. N. de Mattos, of Leadenhall Street, 
largely engaged in the export coal trade. The liabilities are said to 
amount to between £500,000 and £600,000. 

11.—Intelligence received of the death of Lord Elgin, Governor-General 
of India, which event took place on the 20th November. 

22.—Suspension announced of Mr. Jowett, wool spinner of Bradford, 
with liabilities reaching to about £90,000 or £100,000. 

24.—The directors of the Bank of England reduced the rate of discount 
from 8 to 7 per cent. 
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MERCANTILE SUSPENSIONS. 
The following stspensions were announced during the month, of De- 
cember :— 
Mr. W. N. de Mattos, Leadenhall Street, export coal merchant. 
Mr. Jowett, Bradford, wool spinner. 





BANKING OBITUARY. 


On the 28th Nov., at Jersey, Mr. George Barton, formerly of the Bank 
of England, aged 62. 

On the 6th Dec., very suddenly, Mr. William Salt, junior partner in 
the firm of Messrs. Stevenson, Salt & Sons, bankers, of Lombard Street. 


_ 
> 
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BANK MOVEMENTS. 


The preliminary arrangements of the Royal Bank of India (an institution 
lately started in Bombay) for opening in London are now completed. The 
London and County Bank are the company’s bankers, and offices in the East 
India Chambers, Leadenhall Street, have been secured. Mr. Macculloch, for- 
merly manager of the Agra and United Service Bank, is the London agent. 


It is officially announced that definite arrangements have been concluded by 
which the old-established firm of Messrs. H. and J. Johnston and Co. have 
amalgamated their agency business with the Merchant Banking Company of 
London, and that Messrs. C. Butler, F. Pryor, and J. G. Magan, partners oft the 
house, have joined the board of. the company. The bank commence business 
on the ist instant, at No. 28, Cannon street. 


The New. Zealand: Banking Corporation have made a call of £5 per share, 
payable on the 16th proximo, at Messrs. Hankey’s bank. 


The General Credit and Finance Company of London have removed from their tem- 
rary offices to more commodious premises in Lothbury, immediately adjoining the 
sor of Messrs. Jones, Loyd & Co. and the London and Westminster: The pro- 


perty acquired by the company is freehold, and in every way adapted for its important 
business. 


A first dividend of 10s. in the pound is now in course of payment by the official 
manager of the Herefordshire Banking Company under the winding-up order in 
Chancery. f 


The Directors of the National Bank have appointed Mr. Edward A. Chaston, for 
some years with Messrs. Gosling & Sharpe, and formerly at Messrs. Barclays’, 
manager of their branch at Camden Town. Business will be commenced very 
shortly at 54, High Street, during the construction of a suitable building at the 
corner of Park Street. They also announce the opening of a branch at Charing 
Cross on the 28th December, under the management of Mr. John Clark. 


Mr. William Thompson, manager of the Dublin branch of the Ulster Bank, has 
been appointed chief colonial officer and inspector of the London and South African 
Bank, and will shortly proceed to the Cape of Good Hope. 


Mr. Abel Heywood and Mr. Robert Rumney, both of Manchester, have joined 
the board of the Alliance Bank of London and Liverpool, Limited. The Man- 
chester branch of that bank will be opened for business at No. 63, King Street, on 
the 1st of January, under the management of Mr. John Mills, who for many years 
has been manager of the Nantwich branch of the Manchester and Liverpool Bank- 
ing Company. 


Mr. Robert Whitworth, of the late firm of Whitworth & Sons, bankers, Northamp- 
ton, has joined the direction of the Midland Panking Company, Limited; and 
Mr. Henry Alers Hankey, of the firm of Lane, Hankey & Co., Old Broad Street, 
has been elected chairman of the board. 


The directors of the Imperial Bank have taken premises in Victoria Street, oppo- 
site the Westminster Palace Hotel, and will open a branch immediately the offices 
are fitted up for the purpose. - 


The directors of the Bank of Queensland announce that the colonial legislature 
has passed an act incorporating the bank, and confirming the privileges obtained by 
the English Limited Liability Act, as well as conferring all the necessary powers 
for carrying on an extensive business. The operations of the establishment com- 
menced at Brisbane in August last. 
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The directors of the East London Bank have appointed Mr. J, W. Duncan, 
recently of the London and Westminster Bank, as the manager of their Shoreditch 
branch, which opens for business on the Ist of January next. 





Mr. Albert Ricardo, of 11, Angel Court, Throgmorton Street, has been elected a 
director of the National Bank. 





The Land Mortgage Bank of India (Credit Foncier Indien), Limited, have re- 
moved from the temporary offices in Lombard Street, to their new premises, 17, 
Change Alley, Cornhill, where the business of the company will in future be 
carried on. 





The arrangements for advancing £3,000,000 to Austria, through the instru- 
meptality of the Anglo-Austrian Bank, Messrs. Baring Brothers, and the Credit 
Mobilier, have been completed, and a portion ot the proceeds of the transaction 
have been sent to Vienna. 





The arrangement made by Messrs. Rothschild for advancing about £1,250,000 
to the Bank of Madrid, to assist the Spanish Government, will partake much in 
character of the contract between the Anglo-Austrian Bank, Messrs, Baring Bro- 
thers, and the Austrian Government—viz., a supply of capital to meet immediate 
exigencies, and until the position of the market will enable the negociation of a 
regular and more extensive loan. 


— 
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Monetary Intelligence. 





MONETARY REVIEW FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1863. 


Tue last month of the year has been distinguished by the great events 
connected with the rise in discount ; on the 2nd of December the minimum 
was placed at 7 per cent., and on the 3rd it was carried to 8 per cent., 
while for advances up to the beginning of January 9 per cent. was charged. 
It is well known that much perturbation was produced by the pressure 
that these changes created, and that although confidence was supported, it 
was not without anxiety lest things should degenerate into a panic. 
Fortunately this was not the case, and through the regulations of the re- 
sources of the open market, the public have been able to steer forward 
without remarkable disaster. On the 24th of December the Bank returns 
having become better, and the drain of bullion having decreased, the rate 
was once more lowered to 7 per cent. The bill brokers allow 5 per cent. 
of money at call, aud 54 per cent. for deposit at seven days’ notice. 

The range in Consols has not been extensive, but prices show more 
steadiness now the rate of discount has been reduced. In the course of 
the month there have been good purchases on behalf of the Court of 
Chancery, and it would seem that additional investments are anticipated. 

Exchequer bills remain heavy and depressed. 

' A good deal of fluctuation continues to take place in foreign stocks. 
The late great fall in Mexican has been succeeded by nearly as rapid a 
rise. Greek shows dulness, and has never recovered from the drop occa- 
sioned by the endeavours to shirk the responsibility of an immediate 
settlement of the debt. Turkish, after drooping, has rallied in a con- 
siderable degree. The other classes have more or less varied through 
sympathy with the general current of business, which has been on the 
whole fairly animated. 

The railway share market has not exhibited much variation. The 
disposition to push out branches, and keep up the expenditure beyond an 
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ordinary limit, has checked the disposition of the operatorsto make pur- 
chases. Hence the dull and quiet state of this department. 

Joint-stock bank shares have recovered a little their late heaviness. 
Prices having necessarily been carried to an important height, a reaction 
could not fail to follow. This has taken place, and now the best 
descriptions are once more rallying. These observations apply parti- 
cularly to the newshares. The old joint-stock bank shares have, as before, 
been well supported. It is expected generally that the dividends will be 
favourable. 

In produce there has not been much passing, through the late high rates 
of bank discount. 

The following are the fluctuations in English and Foreign Stocks and 
Railway Shares during the month just concluded :— 

















|wowstoth, | Highest. | Lowest. | p2o°Sath 

EneuisH Founps. 
Consols oe sah --» 92% to 4 923 914 912 to 3 
Exchequer Bills ine --- | 10/to6/ | 12/ dis. | 4/ dis. |9 to 4 dis. 

dis. 

Foreran Stocks. | 
Brazilian eons aS -- 100 100 993 994 
Buenos Ayres ah me 90 93 913 94 
Chilian 6 per cents. ... = toa 1014 101 102 
Dutch 2} per cents. ... rene 64 654 634 65 
Mexican Sie eee 36} 37 31z 374 
Peruvian 4} per cents. a 86 883 844 88 
Russian ors ioe a — 92 904 92} 
Spanish oe eee ses 534 54 53 54 
Turkish 6 per cents. or 894 893 88 904 

Ditto 4 per cents. «+ 1023 1023 102 1004 

Rattway SHARES. 
Brighton ee aa -» 1103 1114 105 108} 
Caledonian ... nae «= -:118} 1193 1164 1212 
Great Eastern = we | 493 50 4832 49} 
Great Northern bas -- | 12367 1273 1243 1273 
Great Western ooo | GBR 64} 63 643 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ... | 1083 1i1 107% 111} 
London and North Western... | 104 107% 1038 108 
Midland ae rae eee | 1273 1293 | 127 1304 
North Staffordshire ... -- | 78 783 | 77 783 
South Eastern ons ee 953 961 | 93} 96 
South Western 1013 102 | 101 102 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick 1014 103 | 1003 1023 
York and North Midland ... 883 90 | 883 89} 
East Indian ... mee «1073 108 | 106% 108 
Northern of France ... we) ae | 38 372 38 











THE GRAIN TRADE. 


OnLy a moderate activity has been displayed in the grain trade during the 
past month; but still, business cannot be described as being inactive. 
The demand for wheat has been about an average for the season, but 
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although the importations have fallen short of last year’s supplies, prices 
have had a declining tendency. A fair demand has been exhibited for 
barley, and fair rates have been obtained. Good feed oats have been rather 
in request, at steady prices. Beans. and peas without material alteration. 
The latest official average ‘quotations were :—Wheat, 41s. 2d. per qr.; 
barley, 32s. 6d.; oats, 19s.; rye, 293. 7d.; beans, 34s. 9d.; and peas, 
32s. 7d. per qr. At the present time wheat is about 7s. per qr. lower than 
it. was. at the same period last year. 
The Gazette returns for England and Wales have been :— 


Weekl Six Weeks’ Ooeix Weeks” 
ae. an, sold. Aver 4 Average. , Last Year. 
: 8. . 8. 4 8. 4 8. L 
Nov. 21......... 109,173... 3911 ... 40 0 1 0 ... 48 10 
gp BB cercocces 121,825 .. 40 3 ... 40 0 10... 48 8 
5D veccicses 145,235 ... 40 9 ... 40 1 6 ~~ &s 
— See 129,130 .. 41 1 ... 40 4 10... 48 1 
so 1D ecccoscee 113,304 ... 41 2 ... 40 G i@6@ . @s 
The importations since the harvest of 1863 have been :— 
Wheat. Other Grain, Total. 
Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 


Eighteen weeks ended 21st November 2,399,239 3,819,618 6,218,857 
Five weeks ended 19th. December ... 525,039 720,448 1,245,487 





2,924,278 4,540,066 7,464,344 

And the weekly averages have been :— 
Eighteen weeks ended 21st November 133,000 212,000 345,000 
Five weeks ended 19th December ... 105,000 144,000 249,000 





Less 28,000 68,000 96,000 





STATE OF TRADE. 


Bustness in the manufacturing districts is improving. There is greater 
activity in some of the departments, but it will take months before a 
revival in confidence generally ensues. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A few short communications stand over. Any letters or original correspondence should 
be forwarded to the Editor, No. 8, Birchin Lane, Cornhill. Subscriptions and orders for 
the publication should be sent as usual to Messrs. Groombridge and Sons. Reports of 
bank meetings, obituary notices, and general information, will be thankfully received. 

Icnoramus.—We believe the matter will be dealt with at the proper opportunity. 
For the moment the question ought not to be further ventilated. 

' . E.—There is no doubt that you are correct; but it is not possible to define the 
extent to which the circulation is effected. 

J. W. W. (Stockton on Tees.)—Such an issue is not likely to take place,.and conse- 
quently the difficulty will not arise. A bank will of course pay away other notes 
received in the regular way of business. 

Junior CasuiER (Bishops Stortford).—The Company has been wound up, and the 
list of contributories settled. 

Detra (Glasgow).—There is every disposition to support the views set forth in the 
letter, but our own writers will deal with the subject. 


THE CoNnsOLIDATION OF THE REVENUE.—The further article on this topic is omitted 
at the last moment for want of room. 








